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Santa Barbera Mission library has 


been in continuous use since 1786. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GROUP 


of the 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


extends a hearty invitation to librarians to visit the shops of 
its members when in the Los Angeles vicinity. The members 
have pledged themselves to uphold the high standards of the 
Association for fair dealing and prompt, efficient service. The 
accuracy of their quotations as well as catalog descriptions is 
guaranteed. Correspondence is invited. 






MEMBERS: 


Abbey Book Shop, 629 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 17. Occult 
Argonaut Book Shop, 621 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 17. Religion 
F. N. Bassett, 722 North Orange Drive, L. A. 38. Natural History Ser. 
Eugene Bechtold, Box 185, Palms Station, L.A. 34. Search Service 
Bennett & Marshall, 612 W. Sixth St., L. A. 17. Rare Books—Prints 
Philip S. Brown, 1141 Armada Drive, Pasadena 3. Cook Books 
Cambridge Book Shop, 5600 Hollywood Blvd., L. A. 28. Scholarly Books 
Claremont Book and Art Shop, 141 Yale, Claremont. Art Books 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1214 S. Brand Blvd., Glendale 4. Americana 
John Cole, 7871 Ivanhoe Avenue, La Jolla Second Hand 
Dawson’s Book Shop, 627 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 17. Rare Books 
Larry Edmunds Book Shop, 1603 Cahuenga, Hollywood 28. Cinema 
Ernest E. Gottlieb, 450 N. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills. Music 
Hillcrest Book Shop, 129 W. Washington Ave., San Diego 3. Second Hand 
Maxwell Hunley, 9533 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills. Rare Books 
N. A. Kovach, 712 South Hoover, Los Angeles 5. Periodicals 
Larson’s, 5530-32 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. Occult 
Harry A. Levinson, 9527 Brighton Way, Bev. Hills. Rare Books, Auctions 
Kurt Merlander, 626 N. Valley Street, Burbank. European Culture 
Walter E. Neuman, F.R.G.S., 182 N. Le Doux Rd., Bev. Hills. Old Prints 
Roman Novins’ Book Shop, 624 N. Doheny Drive, L. A. 46. General 
Pickwick Book Shop, 6743 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. General 
M. J. Royer, 465 N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 48. Art Books 
Kurt L. Schwarz, 450 N. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills. European Culture 
John Valentine, 1556 Pueblo Drive, Glendale. F. D. Roosevelt 
Charles Yale, 971 East Green Street, Pasadena. Western Americana 


Zeitlin & Ver Brugge, 815 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 46. 
Scientific Periodicals 
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TECHNICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and 
BUSINESS 


BOOKS 


Only TECHNICAL Zeck Company 


offers you all these services: 


@ By far the most complete stock of technical 
books in the West. 


@ 29 years’ experience exclusively in technical 
books. 


@® Two complete stocks—San Francisco and Los 
Angeles—assure fastest service to any point in 
California. 


@ Our stores in Los Angeles and San Francisco are 
convenient for personal selection from stock 
displays of all technical books. 


Technical Book Company 


626 South Spring Street 407 Market Street 
Los Angeles 14, California San Francisco 5, California 
VAndike 2137 YUkon 6-2262 
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THE STA-PUT BOOK END No. 30 
is DEFINITELY for LIBRARY USE 


First channel (arrow) holds first book against support. 
Following channels prevent side-slip. 


PRICE :—$.18 net, each piece, in lots of 216 pieces or 
over. F.O.B. Long Beach, California. 
ORDER from Manufacturer :— 


Ohe Sta-Put Line 


1320 Gaviote Ave., Telephone: 
Long Beach 13, Calif. 70-6033 
“IT’S IN THE GROOVE” 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Special Attention given Library and School Orders 


LOW PRICES — GUARANTEED SERVICE — REFERENCES 
5678 Miles Avenue Oakland 9, Calif. 


VIRGINIA METAL Propucts 
MAKES LIBRARY HISTORY 


Internationally recognized for leadership 
in design and workmanship on: 


Sl 


e BOOKSTACKS e@ BOOK CONVEYORS 
e STACK ACCESSORIES e STUDY CARRELS 


FLEXIBLE UNIT e SLIDING 
. UTILITY SHELVES REFERENCE SHELVES 


$ OF 
© NEWSPAPER STACKS * “the ee 


Send for FREE Library Products Catalogue CORPORATION 
Finest constructional advice without obligation Denil 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICES & PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA CALL ORANGE 2651 
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BOOKS... 
and SERVICE 


from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to 
serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the 
handling of Library, School and College 


book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


McClurg’s BOOK NEWS .. . one of our many services to 
librarians . . . is yours for the asking! The big 3-in-1 Summer 
issue contains information and reviews of books coming out in 


June, July and August. 


Write for your free copy today! 


A. C. MeCLURG & CO. 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business” 
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Tenth in the United Nations Series... 


CANADA 


Edited by George W. Brown. The first fifty years of the 
twentieth century have brought tremendous changes to 
Canada. Her emergence as a nation has been completed; 
her economy has radically changed; her cultural growth 
has greatly advanced. The writers of this volume have 
supplied the essential factual material about Canada—her 
people, economy, and government; her social and cultural 
institutions; and Canada’s position in the international 
scene. Here is Canada and here are Canadians as seen by 
themselves—and it will be found that, mingled with 
natural pride, strong criticism and plain speaking appear. 


$6.50 


Other Titles 


AUSTRALIA, edited by C. Hartley Grattan. $5.00 
BELGIUM, edited by Jan-Albert Goris. 5.00 
BRAZIL, edited by Lawrence F. Hill. 5.00 
CHINA, edited by Harley F. MacNair. 6.50 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, edited by Robert J. Kerner. 5.00 
NEW ZEALAND, edited by Horace Belshaw. _ 5.00 
POLAND, edited by Bernadotte Schmitt. 5.00 


THE NETHERLANDS, 
edited by Bartholomew Landheer. 5.00 


YUGOSLAVIA, edited by Robert J. Kerner. 6.50 
At your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS — 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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The San Francisco Civil Service 
Commission has announced a 
statewide monthly examination 
for Librarians with a salary range 
of $230-$280 per month for a 
s-day week of 40 hours. The 
Commission will endeavor to make 
arrangements to hold the examina- 
tion at convenient places through- 
out California. Applications and 
examination announcements may 
be obtained by writing to the San 
Francisco Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Room 151, City Hall. 


W Modern, versatile, smooth, white letters. 
¥V Third dimensional, convenient sizes%4"-2” high. 


¥ Pins reinforced into letter backs make beauti- 
ful bulletins easy as pressing a thumbtack. 


Y Special library set includes 699 letters, caps 


jand lower case in scientifically arranged fonts... 


0 background panels. 


r Mitten's Letters, styles, sizes...Track letters, 
oothback letters for permanent signs. 
Write for Catalog 
Copyright 
19 5 
Mitten’s 
Display 
Letters 


A ce 
#77 > 
MITTEN’S LETTERS 


70 Sth Avenue 
Redlands, California 
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A CENTURY OF BOOKS IN CALIFORNIA 
1850-1950 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


52nd Annual Conference, June 21-24, Sacramento 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


Tuesday, June 20 


County Librarians’ Meeting Begins 


Wednesday, June 21 


10:00 A.M.—County Librarians’ Meeting 
continues. 


12:00 Noon—C.L.A. Registration begins, Civic 
Auditorium, commercial exhibits to be 
viewed, afternoon, evening and following 
morning. Proof of registration will be 
required for admission to all meetings. 


P.M.—Informal Buffet Supper, followed 
by two early California melodramas by 
the Sacramento Civic Repertory Theater, 
Eaglet Theater. 


Thursday, June 22 


A.M.—Committee 
Meetings. 


10:00 A.M.—General 
Introductions, 
Presiding. 

Welcome: Bert E. Geisreiter, 
Sacramento; Mabel R. Gillis, 
brarian. 

Speaker: Verner Clapp, 
Librarian of Congress: 
Policy and the West.”’ 


12:15 Noon—Luncheon Meeting: A Salute to 
the California State Library, Frederick 
A. Wemmer, Chairman. 
Speaker: Phil Townsend Hanna. 


Replies: Earl Warren, Governor of Cali- 
fornia; Roy E. Simpson, State Superin- 
tendent of Education; Mabel R. Gillis, 
State Librarian. 


6:30 


8:00 and Group Breakfast 


Session: Welcome and 
Lawrence Clark Powell, 


Mayor of 
State Li- 


Chief Assistant 
“National Library 


:00 P.M.—General Session: Business Meet- 

ing, Lawrence Clark Powell, Presiding. 

Committee Reports and Other Business. 

3:00 P.M.—General Session: A Hundred 
Years of Library Materials, Services, 
and Techniques in California, Howard 
M. Rowe, Chairman. 


Speakers: Edith M. Coulter, John D. Hen- 
derson, Nathan van Patten. 


Friday, June 23 
A.M.—Breakfast 
Hotel. 
Audio Visual Committee—Open Meeting. 
Panel Chairman: Mrs. Gene Hutchinson. 
Topic: Film Service in Public Libraries. 
Library History Committee. 
10:00 A.M.—Section Meetings 


College and University: Business Meeting. 
Speaker: Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive 
Secretary, Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. 

Municipal Libraries: Business Meeting. 
Speaker: John Anson Ford, Supervisor, 
Los Angeles County. 

Trustees: Business Megting. 

Work with Boys and Girls: Business Meet- 
ing, and Program Dramatizing Rise of 
Children’s Librarianship in California. 


8:00 Meetings, Senator 


12:15 Noon—Section Luncheons 


College and University 
Speaker: Rev. Maynard Geiger, Archivist 
Historian, Santa Barbara Mission. 


Municipal and Trustees Joint Luncheon 
Speaker: Mrs. Elmer Belt, Library Com- 
missioner, City of Los Angeles. 


Work with Boys and Girls 
Program to be announced. 


Afternoon—Free Time and Entertainment: 
Visits to be arranged to: State Library 
Open House; Crocker Art Gallery; Sut- 
ter’s Fort; the Library of Congress Bx- 
hibit of Early Californiana in the State 
Capitol Building; the Sacramento City 
Library’s McClatchy Branch for Young 
People. 


6:00 P.M.—Library 
arranged. 


School Dinners, to be 


8:00 P.M.—General Session: Mrs. Eleanor H. 
Morgan, Chairman. 


Speakers: Clarence A. Graham, President- 
Elect, American Library Association, 
“The Public Library and the People.” 
Lawrence Clark Powell, ‘Librarianship 
in California.” 


Saturday, June 24 


California Literary Centennial Day—Spon- 
sored jointly by the State Centennials 
Commission and the California Library 
Association, Civic Auditorium, Gustave 
O. Arit, Director, 
Centennial. 


10:00 A.M.—A Century of Newspapers in 
California. 


Presiding: Joseph R. Knowland, President, 
California Centennials Commission. 

Speaker: Neal Van Sooey, Editor, 
Paula Chronicle. 

Discussants: John Walton Caughey, Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Peter T. Conmy, 
Librarian, Oakland Public Library. 


12:15 Noon—Luncheon Program: The Folk- 
lore of a Hundred Years. 


Presiding: Lindley Bynum, Field Repre- 
sentative, University of California. 


Speaker: Idwal Jones, Author. 


:00 P.M.—Books of the Centennial Years, 
1946-1950. 

Presiding: Robert B. Campbell, President, 
American Booksellers Association. 

Speaker: Richard G. Lillard, Author and 
Teacher. 

Discussants: Donald Bean, Manager, Stan- 


ford University Press; Jacob Zeitlin, An- 
tiquarian Bookseller. 


7:30 P.M.—Formal Banquet, Senator Hotel: 
A Centennial Evaluation. 


Presiding: Robert Gordon Sproul, 
dent, University of California. 


Speaker: Dixon Wecter, Historian and 
Writer. 


California Literary 
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THE EDITOR REGRETS 


E ARE PROUD to present these 

brief essays toward a history of 
libraries in California. All credit is due 
to Andrew H. Horn, the indefatigable 
Chairman of the California Library 
History Committee. The Editor does 
regret, however, that there is no space 
in which to mention many things of 
current importance: 

The excellent District Meetings . . . 
Special Libraries Association Meeting at 
Cal Tech . . . the California Literary 
Centennial exhibits here and there 

.. the award of the Caldecott Medal 
to Leo Politi for his Song of the Swal- 
lows—the first time this award has come 
to California . . . that the Party Line, 
Academic Notes, and Library Photog- 
raphy were crowded out—for this month 
only . . . announcement of a Library 
Workshop at USC, June 26-July 14 for 
School Librarians only, and _ regular 
courses for just plain librarians (you 
understand that you may be beautiful 
and still get in) June 26-Aug. 4. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, Asst. 
Director, for information’. . . Kudos, 
slaams, cheers for our President on 
receiving a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
Pre-Conference Public Relations Work- 
shop in Cleveland, Sunday, July 16. 
Registration limited. If interested send 
check for $2.00 to Harold L. Hamill, 
Los Angeles Public Library . . . The 
dinner honoring Helen E. Haines, at the 
Friday Morning Club, Los Angeles, 
June 13...and...and...and... 


—B.M. 


THE PRESIDENT SAYS — 


“Meet me in Sacramento!” 


HE VERNAL round of District 

meetings is over and my spinning 
head is full of statewide impressions, 
gathered in, around, between and over 
Pomona, Oakland, Columbia, Eureka 
and Quincy. A few of them dominate 
the rest, to wit: California is a great 
state. CLA is a great state library asso- 
ciation. Our 2500 members are a great 
folk. All of these magnitudes foretell 
a great annual state conference. “A 
Century of Books in California,” to be 
held at Sacramento June 21-24, holds 
attractions which augur the greatest 
meeting CLA has ever held. Its theme 
is the role books have played in the first 
hundred years of California’s statehood. 
Writers, publishers, booksellers, libra- 
rians, and readers will meet at Sacra- 
mento as members of the ancient order 
of bookmen. National library leaders 
such as Verner Clapp, Clarence Gra- 
ham and Arthur Hamlin; writers such 
as Dixon Wecter, Phil Townsend 
Hanna,. Idwal Jones, and Richard Lil- 
lard; Californians such as Robert Gor- 
don Sproul and Joseph A. Knowland; 
bookmen to include Jake Zeitlin, Don 
Bean and Nathan van Patten; trustees 
John Anson Ford and Mrs. Elmer Belt; 
and librarians of all ages, shapes and 
sizes from city, county, hill and hamlet 

these will mingle in general and 
special sessions, will talk and listen, eat, 


drink and be bookish. 


The problem is not how to get CLA 
members and friends to come to Sacra- 
mento for this bookanalia; rather how 
to hold a few at home to keep the li- 
braries open! And so I say, meet me in 
Sacramento at the time of the summer 
solstice! And when you are old and 
gray you will say, “I was there, at Sac- 
ramento in *S0—some elephant!” 


—L.C.P. 


The CALIFORNIA LIBRARY BULLETIN is published in September, December, March and 
June, by the California Library Association and is distributed to members. Copy deadline 5th 
of the month preceding publication. Average circulation 2500. Subscription price to non- 
members $2.00 a year. Single copies of this (June) number $1.00. Correspondence regarding 
ubscriptions and advertising should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 829 Coventry 
Road, Berkeley 7; editorial correspondence and news should be sent to the Editor, Los Angeles 


Public Library, Los Angeles 13, California. 


Views expressed in this publication are not necessarily endorsed by the Association. 
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ESSAYS ON CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARY HISTORY 


In Honor of the California 
State Library—1850-1950 


Sie CALIFORNIA LIBRARY AS- 
SOCIATION presents this collec- 
tion of essays in honor of the California 
State Library’s one hundredth anniver- 
sary. CLA and the California Literary 
Centennials Commission further com- 
memorate the event by jointly sponsor- 
ing a meeting in Sacramento on June 
21-24, 1950, evaluating a century of 
California library and literary history. 


CLA’s Committee on Library History 
has collected the essays published in this 
issue of the Bulletin as a part of its 
long range program of gathering bio- 
graphical, bibliographical, and documen- 
tary data for an as-nearly-as-possible 
definitive history of California librarian- 
ship. An important aspect of the Com- 
mittee’s present work is the wire record- 
ing of interviews with prominent libra- 
rians of the last fifty years. The essays 
here presented are like the interviews 
in that they do not represent themselves 
to be exhaustive and documented re- 
search papers, or collectively, a con- 
nected narrative; rather they are indi- 
vidual viewpoints of significant chapters 
in the story of California librarianship. 
Careful research has gone into some of 
the papers, others are reminiscences of 
first hand experience; as essays, all of 
them reflect the familiar personalities 
who have written them. The collection, 
especially the authors’ manuscripts—for 
many of them had to be cut drastically 
in length—should be of great value to 
the historian who interprets California 
librarianship in its social, intellectual and 
economic milieu. If a single generaliza- 
tion is to be deducted from the essays 
it must be that James L. Gillis as State 
Librarian from 1899 to 1917 emerges 
as the most influential figure in Cali- 
fornia librarianship. He made the State 
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Library great, inspired a generation of 
library leaders, and charted the cours 
which California librarianship has fol 
lowed since his day. Not the least of 
his contributions to the library profes 
sion was a daughter—Miss Mabel R. 
Gillis, who as deftly guides the State 


























Library on its 100th anniversary as her § librari 
father did on its 5Oth. tial m 

The authors of these essays reflect Th 
in their professional careers and in their and di 
subject specialties the variety of pos raise 
sibilities which has always attracted tal- f can b 
ent to librarianship and given it vitality. ] here ¢ 
Ten of the writers have served as presi- } recent 
dents of the California Library Associa: } The 
tion: Joy Lichtenstein, 1904 and 1905, } fornia 
Cornelia Provines, 1920; Althea War | the 1 
ren, 1921; Susan T. Smith, 1922; Mary § ©Pres 
Barmby, 1930; Sydney B. Mitchell, Spain 
1938; John D. Henderson, 1940; Howard the C 
M. Rowe, 1948; Edwin T. Coman, Jr., City, 
1949; and Lawrence Clark Powell, 1950. a 

Three essays—one on the effect of | ‘ours 
the Great Fire of 1906 upon librarian | **¥" 
ship, a second on the history of library of 
cooperation in California, the third on close 
college and university libraries—were ts n 
not completed in time to be included in i rr 
this collection. When they are ready, theo 
the California Library History Commit- (whi 
tee will submit them to the Bulletin for | natic 
use in another issue. The Committee is]  f,, 





anxious to receive advice and suggestions 
as well as documents and any other ma’ 
terial which will contribute toward the 
accomplishment of its objective which is 
to collect all available data on Cali: 
fornia library history. 


—California Library History Com- 
mittee, CLA, Andrew H. Hom, 
Chairman. UCLA Library 
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The cover for this issue was designed by 
Madalene Otteson, Library Artist, Los Am 
geles County Library. 
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The Old Mission Libraries Of California 


By REV. MAYNARD GEIGER, O.F.M., Ph.D., Archivist 


HE FIRST libraries within the pres- 

sent limits of the state of California 
were the mission libraries formed by the 
Spanish Franciscan Padres who built the 
twenty-one missions along the Camino 
Real between 1769 and 1823. These 
libraries were private, limited to essen- 
tial needs, and until the full develop- 
ment of the mission period, small. 

The mission libraries in their origin 
and development cannot be properly ap- 
praised unless their Spanish and Mexi- 
can background be revealed. What is 
here offered in this light is the result of 
recent research in both countries. 

The Franciscans who came to Cali- 
fornia to evangelize the Indians were, in 
the main, Spaniards, and though they 
represented nearly every section of 
Spain, they came to California through 
the College of San Fernando, in Mexico 
City, the motherhouse of the California 
missions. This college was established 
by royal order Oct. 15, 1733. In the 
course of time it developed a large and 
serviceable library which by the middle 
of the nineteenth century contained 
close to 12,000 books classified under 
ten categories as follows: history, homi- 
letics, law, ascetics, moral theology, pro- 
fane literature and varia, dogmatic 
theology, Sacred Scripture, philosophy 
(which included science and mathe- 
matics), and the Church Fathers. 

From time to time, this library was 
catalogued, the books numbered and ac- 
cessioned, and, as the library grew, a 
Father Librarian was placed in charge. 
Thus in 1774, Fray Benito de la Sierra, 
O.F.M., after his return from service as 
a ship chaplain along the California 
coast, was made the first regular full 
time librarian at San Fernando. 

We know that some of the books of 
the college found their way to the Cali- 
fornia missions since the markings they 
bear are identical with those originally 
it San Fernando. We now have the 
key to these markings through the re- 
ently discovered catalogue of San Fer- 
tando College Books located at the 
Biblioteca Nacional, Mexico. It bears 


the title: Indice de todos los Libros 
que contiene la Libreria Comin del 
Colegio Apostdlico de San Fernando de 
México segiin el orden con que estan 
colocados. Ajio de 1800. A copy of 
this index is now in the Santa Barbara 
Mission Archives. 

By following the guide in the Indice 
and applying the rules to books still 
retaining the old markings, one can tell 
exactly where a book could once be 
located in the original Library of San 
Fernando. Thus for example, the vol- 
ume: Platicas Doctrinales y Discursos 
Morales by Joseph Nives de Avedafio 
(1729) at Santa Barbara Mission, has 
on its back the following numeration: 
Roman IV, Arabic 18, both in black 
lettering, and Roman III in red letter- 
ing. This signified that at one time in 
San Fernando Library, it stood on shelf 
IV, the 18th book. The red lettering 
indicated it could not be taken out of 
the library without the explicit per- 
mission of the Father Guardian or the 
Father Librarian. In the library it would 
have been in Section P, the letter used 
for all homiletic works. 

Not all the books in the missions, per- 
haps not most of them, came directly 
from San Fernando College. When the 
padres left their several monastaries in 
Spain, the government took care of all 
their expenses from the day they left 
until they reached the California mis- 
sions. This is clearly brought out in 
hundreds of documents in the Archives 
of the Indies at Seville. Among the 
items mentioned in these documents are 
books and their transportation to 
America. 

Franciscans by their vow of poverty 
are not permitted to own anything what- 
soever, including books, but they may 
have for their use whatever is necessary 
or useful for their work. This explains 
many of the inscriptions found in the 
remaining books of the early California 
missionaries. ‘The padres in leaving 
Spain obtained permission to take along 
their favorite books and on the fly-leaf 
or title page would inscribe some such 
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phrase as: “Del uso simple del Fray . . .” 
or “Del uso de Fray .. .” 

When a California friar died the 
books reverted to San Fernando College. 
From a document found in the Archivo 
General, Mexico, one may rightly de- 
duce that the deceased friar’s effects 
“had to be sent back to San Fernando. 
In 1808, Fray Estevan Tapis, O.F.M., 
then presidente of the California mis- 
sions, petitioned his superiors at the 
College, that the books of friars dying 
in California be retained there. The 
guardian and his advisors in December 
of that year granted this request and 
added the proviso that the books were 
to be inscribed with the following state- 
ment: “Este libro pertenece a la Libreria 
del Colegio de San Fernando.” This 
statement is, indeed, found in many of 
the old mission books still in existence. 

The first books the padres would bring 
with them to California would be the 
essential ones they needed for religious 
use: missals, breviaries, rituals, bibles, 
catechisims, sermon books, etc. In the 
course of time books on history, agri- 
culture, medicine and architecture would 
be added. 

Each mission had its own library 
which became enhanced with the ship- 
ment of books from Mexico and those 
left by the deceased padres. The library 
also contained documents such as the 
registers of baptisms, confirmations, mar- 
riages and burials, padrones, patentes, 
official letters received, and copies of 
the annual and biennial reports sent to 
the presidente. 


Some idea of the number of books at 
the California missions may be obtained 
from the inventories of the missions 
drawn up at the time of the seculariza- 
tion in the 1830's. There are four of 
these original inventories at Mission 
Santa Barbara giving a complete list 
of the library items existing at the time 
when fhe documents were drawn up. 
Thus in 1834, Mission San Carlos de 
Monterey had 394 volumes; Mission 
San José in 1840 had 284; Mission San 
Fernando in 1849 had 216; Mission San 
Solano (year not given) had only 31. 
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Strangely enough there is no inventory 
for Mission Santa Barbara. 

When the Mission Days were over 
and Santa Barbara Mission became an 
apostolic college, Archbiship Alemany of 
San Francisco, who was administrator 
of the Diocese of Monterey, on Oct. 4, 
1854, directed that all books found in 
the diocese, once belonging to San Fer. 
nando College, were to be turned in to 
Mission Santa Barbara. It is not known 
how many of these books were returned 
since no inventory has been found for 
the period. 

In passing, it might be interesting to 
note just a few of the outstanding books 
among the Old Mission collection still 
at Santa Barbara. For instance, we have 
Espinosa’s Chrénica Serdphica (Mexico, 
1746) which once belonged to Serra at 
Carmel and from which most probably 
Paléu took his several citations for the 
Vida. The inscription on the title page 
in the hand of Paldéu reads: “Fr. Junipero 
Serra. Pertenece a la Misién de San 


Carlos.” It likewise bears an inscription 


by Alexander S. Taylor in 1872. 


The famous architectural work, Los 
Diez Libros de Architectura de M. 
Vitruvio Polion, translated from the 
Latin by Ortiz y Sanz and published at 
Madrid in 1787, found its way to Santa 
Barbara some years thereafter. After 
the earthquake of 1812 which destroyed 
Mission Santa Barbara, Fathers Ripoll 
and Sufier used the drawings of this 
book to form the facade of Mission 
Santa Barbara and the ceiling decora- 
tions of the church. Vitruvius wrote 
his book during the time of Emperor 
Augustus about 27 B.C. 


Agriculture is represented by the work 
of Alonso de Herrera, printed at Madrid 
in 1777, bearing the title: Agricultura 
General que trata de la Libranza del 
Campo y sus Particularidades, Crianza 
de Animales, Propriedades de las Plantas 


que en ella se contienen y Virtudes- 


Provechosas a la Salud Humana. It 
bears the inséription: “‘Del Simple Uso 
del P. Fray Antonio Jayme en el afo 
1797.” Father Jayme was at Mission 
(Continued on page 177) 
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Libraries Of Gold Rush California 


By HAZEL ADELE PULLING 


HE REPUTATION of Gold Rush 
T cativornia is not suggestive of deep 
contemporary interest in books, reading, 
and libraries. As the story goes, “wine, 
women, and song” were the highlights 
of the day. So who would suspect that 
side-by-side with the much _ heralded 
gambling house, drinking saloon, and 
gaily lighted ballroom were libraries— 
many of them—serving daily the needs 
of serious students of life and learning! 

For not all Gold Rush Californians 
were riotous and irresponsible men, in- 
tent only upon gold. Among the mi- 
grants to California's gold fields were 
men to whom books and reading were 
as essential as any daily fare. Some of 
them graduates of colleges and univer- 
sities, brought with them habits of study 
and the use of books. Some were men 
who saw in books and libraries a means 
of moral and social development for 
themselves and others, and an aid to 
economic advancement. Others were 
men who merely refused to abandon 
familiar ways of life and to whom a 
book was a necessary companion. Not 
every gold seeker was able to forget the 
values in books and reading. 

Libraries of Gold Rush California 
were born of this need for books. Be- 
cause of it, books had gone overland and 
around the Horn, stuffed into hard- 
packed knapsack and stowed away on 
ship and in covered wagon. Sent by 
Eastern dealers, books soon found their 
way to the shelves of book stores in 
distant California. And because of the 
need for books, private collections could 
be found in tent, shack, and home, 
wherever gold seekers found shelter. 

The Gold Rush had barely begun 
when community book collections began 
to take shape. Behind their formation 
lay the deeply ingrained philosophy, ac- 
cepted by “forty-niners” generally, that 
upon the individual rested the respon- 
sibility to provide and to benefit from 
such special advantages. There was no 
thought of the establishment of free 
public libraries, but, rather, to form 


libraries that exacted from their users 
the exercise of initiative and the sac- 
rifice of support. 

This hard core of economic and social 
philosophy was, however, tempered by 
a strong humanitarianism on the part 
of library sponsors. Financial support 
and the influence of vested interests 
were desired; but also was the provision 
of reading opportunity for all, not on a 
free basis but in relation to personal 
desires and financial means. 

Library needs of Gold Rush Cali- 
fornia suggested, in the light of this 
basic philosophy, the form and the 
methods of association and subscription 
libraries with which, from Eastern 
experience, promoters were generally 
familiar. Their establishment comprised, 
for the most part, an essential activity 
of various societies and organizations 
into which newcomers early began to 
move. 

Earliest of all the association libraries 
was one formed in Monterey in 1849. 
This small semi-commercial and _resi- 
dential, semi-mining town raised by 
communal contribution over fourteen 
hundred dollars with which a collection 
of English, American, and Spanish books 
was established. In San Francisco, in 
1850, the members of Grand Lodge of 
F. and A. M. set up a library. There, 
too, a group of “old-timers” who had 
arrived in California before 1847 or- 
ganized in 1850 the Association of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers and established a library 
of its own. And some of the business 
men of the city, meeting as a Chamber 
of Commerce, established a book collec- 
tion designed to serve some of their 
common needs. 

But these libraries served only special 
groups. Promoters saw the need for 
more inclusive libraries that would serve 
a wider cross section of the population. 
The men who first recognized this need 
were the business and professional men 
of the larger mining towns. The need 
suggested the formation of mercantile 
library associations. 
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Sacramento business men were the 
first to undertake such a venture, but 
the small library they succeeded in form- 
ing in 1850 (the year the State Library 
began in San Jose) was destroyed by 
fire the next year. And in San Fran- 
cisco a constantly changing population 
defeated all early efforts. Not until 
1853, when miners, many of them dis- 
appointed with mining returns began to 
return to San Francisco, did prospects 
brighten for the formation of a Mer- 
cantile Library Association for the city. 
That year promoters, led by David L. 
Turner and Frederick A. Woodworth, 
both “forty niners” and men noted for 
their civic enterprise, finally succeeded 
in launching a publicly supported as- 
sociation. 

The library of the Mercantile Library 
Association of the City of San Fran- 
cisco was opened on March 1, 1853, 
with William D. Beckham as first full 
time librarian. A Board of Directors 
controlled library policy. Members of 
the first Board of Directors were J. P. 
Haven and D. H. Haskell, express 
agents, Henry Gibbons, a practicing phy- 
sician, E. E. Dunbar, a banker, J. B. 
Crockett, an attorney, and E. E. Flint, 
a merchant. Holders of share and life 
memberships in the association were 
given final reviewing power. The library 
was open daily from nine a.m. to ten 
p.m. with two hours of every afternoon 
reserved for ladies and their escorts. 


A nucleus collection of seventeen 
hundred volumes was purchased from 
General Ethan A. Hitchcock, Presidio 
Commander. To this was added a col- 
lection formerly owned by the Vigilance 
Committee. Books contributed by mem- 
bers soon comprised a considerable pro- 
portion of the collection, and art pieces 
and specimens of natural history and 
antiquity found welcome reception in 
the library. Appeals for contributions 
of books from homes in the East were 
made by notices in east coast news 
papers, each one reminding donors that 
dull books were “likely to be much more 
dull on the shores of the Pacific” and 
that the most suitable gifts were books 
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that were bound. By August, 1853, the 
librarian reported that holdings amounted 
to about four thousand volumes, chi 
in history, science, political and mor 
philosophy and “‘all the best and latest” 
periodicals published in the United 
States and England. 

But despite the extent of the library’ 
collection, it was soon evident that the 
books were of interest only to the in 
telligentsia, particularly the entrepre 
neurs of the growing commercial city, 
Special racial, linguistic, and labor 
groups and fraternal and _ professional 
societies early looked to themselves for 
library facilities. 

And such groups were not long in 
forming their own associations and |i 
braries. In October, 1853, the German 
Gymnast Union opened its Turn Verein 
library patterned after similar libraries 
in Germany. By 1857 the Union had 
250 members and the library possessed 
three thousand volumes and_subscrip- 
tions to thirty newspapers. In July of 
1853 the colored people of San Fran: 
cisco formed their Athenaeum Institute 
which by December had a membership 
of forty and a small library which in 
cluded works of Tichnor, Gibbon, 
Byron, Scott, Milton, and Tupper, and 
an extensive file of patent reports. 


There were also the Young Men’ 
Christian Association library, opened in 
1853; the Academy of Natural Sciences 
library, again in 1853; the Odd Fellows’ 
Society library, in 1854; and, before the 
next year had closed, the Hebrew Young 
Men's literary association, with little 
more than a hundred members, had de: 
veloped a library of more than twelve 
hundred volumes and several current 
newspaper subscriptions. This library, 
opened in 1855, was eagerly supported 
by its membership. The first president 
of the Society was Isador N. Choynski, 
owner of a billiard saloon; Vice Presi 
dent was Bernard Simon, a bookkeeper; 
Financial Secretary was Louis Schwartz, 
a cigar salesman; and Treasurer was F. 
Toplitz, an importer of hats and caps. 

Meanwhile, the Chamber of Com: 

(Continued on page 178) 
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The Public Library Movement In California 


By ALTHEA WARREN 


i UBLIC LIBRARIES supported by 
local taxation did not begin to ma- 
‘terialize as Greek temples in the new, 
raw towns of California until a genera- 
tion after the State Library was created 
in 1850.) For a few months, however, 
the idea of a reading room partially 
maintained by the ayuntamiento was 
actually incorporated into four adobe 
walls during Mexican days in Los An- 
geles. The minutes of the city council 
for May 27, 1844 read: “A letter from 
the society called Los Amigos del Pais 
(the country’s Friends) was read, solicit- 
ing a solar a hundred yards wide, next 
to Don Rafael Guirado, lying in a 
southerly direction, said hundred yards 
should be square yards, also begging it 
should be dispensed of all legal tramits 
for possession, as it was for the benefit 
of the country” (City Archives, Vol. II, 
page 825, recorded in Spanish). The 
petition was conceded and a building 
was put up called “Amigos Hall,” with 
a dance pavilion and a reading room par- 
titioned off from it. Books and maga- 
zines were available, contributed by the 
members of the society which was made 
up of the leading citizens of the town. 
J. M. Guinn in his “History of Cali- 
fornia and An Extended History of Los 
Angeles and Environs” notes (pages 
419-420) that the readers were not de- 
manding: ““A newspaper six months old 
was late news and a book of the last 
century was quite fresh and readable.” 
Before long the society fell into debt 
and the building was disposed of by 
lottery. Andrés Pico drew the lucky 
number. The McDonald block now 
stands on North Main Street a little 
south of the Plaza on the site of Amigos 
Hall. 


About ten years later when Americans 


; Jhad taken over the government, a sec- 
. fond effort was made in Los Angeles to 
_ [start a library byt the Civil War dis- 


Btupted the plan. 


n San Francisco two 


I most successful forerunners of the public 
-Biibrary were opened in the ‘50's by 


business and industry. The Mechanics 


Institute is flourishing to this day] 
Young men who worked in retail stores 
or factories had at that time little chance 
for education beyond the grade school. 
Their employers, remembering the im- 
portance of reading and study in their 
own younger days, had founded Me- 
chanics and Mercantile libraries in New 
York, Philadelphia and St. Louis. They 
were inspired by the same practical 
philanthropy as the first venture of this 
sort, Benjamin Franklin's Philadelphia 
Library Company begun in 1731. When 
the first national convention of libra- 
rians came together on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, September 15th, 16th 
and 17th of 1853, in the library of the 
University of the City of New York on 
Washington Square, there was one lone 
representative from west of the Missis- 
sippi—Edward E. Dunbar of the Mer- 
cantile Library Association of San Fran- 
cisco. No one from California is on 
the roster of 103 names at the next na- 
tional meeting when the American Li- 
brary Association was organized at 
Philadelphia during the Centennial. In 
its proceedings which were published in 
volume I of the Library Journal there 
appears the statement on August Ist, 
1876, that [‘efforts are being made in 
San Francisco to establish a free library.” 
This library was opened in 1879 but 
for eleven years the only representatives 
of the far west at A.L.A. meetings were 
H. Wilson of the Mechanics Institute 
of San Francisco and A. E. Whittaker 
and B. Wetherbee of the Mercantile 


Library Association. ] 
It was not until the conference at 


Fabyan’s in the White Mountains in 
1890 that a bona fide public librarian 
was registered from California. He was 
John Vance Cheney, librarian of the 
public library of San Francisco. The 
following year the national meeting was 
held in San Francisco, due no doubt to 
Mr. Cheney's courtly invitation. Among 
the thirty California librarians who 
gathered as a welcoming committee at 
the Palace Hotel in mid-October of 
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1891 were representatives from ten pub- 
lic libraries. There were six from the 
host library, the San Francisco Public: 
John Vance Cheney, his first assistant 
Alexander J. Rudolph, Sarah H. Perkins 
and Emily I. Wade of the catalog de- 
partment and two trustees, G. T. Shaw 
and C. C. Terrill. The other public 


libraries from the north were: 


Alameda Public Library, Mary C. 
Harbough, assistant librarian; Sacra- 
mento Public Library, Caroline G. Han- 
cock, librarian; Santa Cruz Public Li- 
brary, Minerva Watermen, librarian; 
Santa Rosa Public Library, Bertha 
Kumli, librarian; Stockton Public Li- 
brary, Mr. W. F. Clowdsley, librarian. 


The four southern public libraries 
were: 

Los Angeles Public Library, Tessa 
Kelso, librarian; Adelaide Hasse, assist- 
ant. librarian; Estelle Haines, cataloger; 
Helen M. Goodwin, assistant; Riverside 
Public Library, Mrs. G. L. Smith, li- 
brarian; Santa Barbara Public Library, 
Mrs. M. C. Rust, librarian; San Diego 
Public Library, Lulu Younkin, librarian. 


At this first western meeting the total 
attendance was 83, only about a third 
of what it had been the previous year 
in New England. Mr, William Brett 
spoke eagerly about the success of his 
experiment with open shelves in Cleve- 
land. That the discussions and the per- 
sonalities paid for the inconveniences 
and time required for travel is attested 
by the enthusiasm with which a num- 
ber of the Californians became conven- 
tion addicts. Nine of them went two 
years later to the Chicago World's Fair. 
Estelle Haines of Los Angeles and Emily 
Wade of San Francisco were at three 
meetings in the 90s. The fires of aspira- 
tion were kindled forever on the frontier 
outpost for today there are 146 public 
library systems in California. You will 
find the roll call in every number of 
“News Notes of California Libraries.” 
This is the source from which has come 
the State Library and the County Sys- 
tem of which we are all so proud. Fifty- 
four of the 146 public libraries are 
affliated with county libraries. 
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[in er) the state legislature passed 
an enabling act which gave municipali- 
ties the right to vote taxes for a public 
library if they so desired. That is why 
the three oldest municipal libraries jg 
the state were given tax support jp 
1878,\ There is space left for a few de. 
tails about the Jearly history of thes 
three, San Francisco, Oakland and Ip; 
Angeles How much that is picturesque, 
heroic and ridiculous could also be told 
about the other one hundred and forty. 
three! 


he first budget of the San Francisco 
Public Library was $24,000. It is now 
receiving 1.02 mills on the dollar and in 
1948 h an annual expenditure of 
$750,4 It occupies a central build 
ing in the Civic Center which cos 
$1,150,000. It has twenty branches and 
a book collection of more than half a 
million volumes in spite of having los 
160,000 books in the earthquake of 
1906. Its librarians have included pro- 
nounced and contrasting individuals. 
First was Frederick B. Perkins who left 
the catalog department of the Boston 
Public Library to upbuild the wilder 
ness. He devised his own classification 
system for the new books he was em 
powered to purchase. He was the father 
of the feminist and poet, Charlotte Per: 
kins Stetson Gilman, and displayed the 
same intrepid traits in the practice of 
virtue and decorum which distinguished 
her combats against convention. Mr. 
George Thomas Clark later came from 
being librarian of the University of 
California in Berkeley to take charge 
of the San Francisco Public Library. In 
his later years he returned to a univer 
sity library as librarian of Stanford. 
John Vance Cheney though born in 
New York state looked like one of the 
New England poets with wit, gracious 
manners, an ambrosial beard and Epi 
curean tastes. His parents were both 
musicians and he was at first educated 
in music schools and conservatories. He 
then studied law but disliked it and chose 
librarianship as a vocation which he 
could combine with writing poetry. He 


(Continued on page 179) 
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Collecting Californiana At The University 
Of California 


By EDITH M. COULTER 


E UNIVERSITY of California 

was established in 1868, and ap- 
proximately a thousand volumes were 
transferred from the College of Cali- 
fornia as a foundation for its library. 
Two years later, as this collection grew 
slowly, Alexander S. Taylor offered to 
the University his library of printed 
books, numbering some three hundred 
volumes, for the sum of five hundred 
dollars. Judge John W. Dwinelle of 
the Library Committee moved the pur- 
chase of the material, and the acquisi- 
tion created the nucleus of the Library's 
Californiana collection. 


Alexander Smith Taylor came to Cali- 
fornia in September 1849. Born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, he had 
roamed the seas from the age of nineteen 
and had visited the West Indies, Eng- 
land, India, and China. He lived at 
Monterey from 1849 to 1860, and at 
Santa Barbara until his death in 1876. 
As early as 1854 he had thought his 
collection of manuscripts, which had 
been obtained from various government 
officials and priests at Monterey, to be of 
sufficient importance to cause him to 
memorialize Congress, urging their pub- 
lication. The memorial, printed by Con- 
gress (33d Congress, Ist Session, Senate 
Miscellaneous Document, No. 55), de- 
sribed the material as documents of 
viceregal and republican Mexico, proc- 
lamations of the governors of California, 
reports of the Mission fathers, and de- 
sriptions of land grants, in all repre- 
senting the history of California from 
1770 to 1846 and numbering over six 
thousand items. Congress took no ac- 
tion after referring the matter to the 
Committee on Public Lands, and Taylor 
finally presented the manuscripts to the 
Archbishop of the Catholic Church of 
California, and they are today housed at 
the seat of the Archbishopric in San 
Francisco. A collection of early news- 
papers was also given by him to the 


Mercantile Library in San Francisco, 
where they were destroyed by the fire 
in 1906. 


Taylor's printed books, which the 
University acquired, were mostly voy- 
ages to California and the Pacific, the 
remainder Californiana and general lit- 
erature. The first volume of the Numeri- 
cal Catalogue of the University lists 
among the voyages Cook, Kotzebue, 
Vancouver, Langsdorff, Beechey, and 
Duhautcilly; as examples of Californi- 
ana, Venegas, Forbes, Duflot de Mofas, 
Tuthill, Colton, Buffum, Soulé, and 
Hutchings’ Illustrated California Maga- 
zine. Taylor also included his copy of 
the “Index and Resumé,” which he had 
prepared as a guide to his manuscripts 
in 1859. Many of the three hundred 
volumes bear Taylor's autograph, and 
are dated at Monterey, 1855, but an 
examination provides few clues to sources 
of prior ownership. Since few books of 
this type were available in San Fran- 
cisco or in Monterey in the early 1850's, 
he may have gathered them during his 
travels or ordered them from English 
and continental dealers. 


A second important collection of Cali- 
forniana came to the University of Cali- 
fornia Library in June 1897, the Robert 
E. Cowan library of books, pamphlets, 
and manuscripts, presented to the Uni- 
versity by Collis P. Huntington. The 
printed materials had been collected by 
Cowan, a San Francisco bookseller, over 
a period of years, from dealers and book- 
men in the United States and Europe. 
The Spanish manuscripts came from the 
estate of General Henry W. Halleck, 
who had obtained them from the archives 
of Monterey while he held the position 
of Secretary of State in the military 
government, 1847-1849. Many of the 
pamphlets were secured from Colonel 
James L. L. F. Warren, for many years 
editor of the California Farmer, who 

(Continued on page 181) 
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EL CLAMOR 


c. IS perfectly obvious to anyone at- 
tending a California Library Asso- 
ciation Conference that this Association 
is made up not only of librarians from 
Public Libraries, or University and Col- 


lege Libraries, High Schools, Special, 
Music, Medical, or Theatre Libraries. 
It is an association of librarians: people 
who handle books, read and recommend 
books; think and live books. 


To an editor it seems that the official 
publication of the Association should 
be the mouthpiece of all these groups. 
If it is not is it because there is some- 
thing wrong with the publication? If 
there is something wrong is it past 
remedying? Instead of one good strong 
voice, we have little Bulletins piping 
up all around us. Little Bulletins ex- 
pensive in time, effort and money. All 
together we might raise quite a clamor. 
Perhaps our voices would harmonize 
nicely, with just an occasional disso- 
nance—like the Chinese lady of long 
ago who, playing her golden-fretted 
harp, “to catch the quick eye of Chou 
Yu, struck a wrong note now and then.” 


There would, of necessity be pages 
devoted to specialized interests, pretty 
dreary sounding to those not concerned. 
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But you are all such interesting people, 
You see, we are editorially jealous, we 
want to know more about you and what 
you are doing. Of all the librarians jp. 
terested in music, by no means all be. 
long to the Music group. There ar 
probably not more than a dozen Prison 
librarians in the State, but a good many 
found the account of the San Quentin 
Library good reading. The Special Lj 
brary field suggests any amount of fine 
material. Indeed there are enough articles 
coming in now to gladden any editorial 
heart, but we want more. We want a 
good California library magazine. 


As we have intimated before, we do 
not like the name Bulletin. It is limiting, 
cramping. In its present form our title 
suggests that it emanates from the State 
Library. A few letters before it does 
not differentiate it from a dozen others 
—three dozen others. Even if it were 
called the Brown Bear Bulletin we doubt 
if many would notice it. We like BE 
Clamor. People in the east who do not 
care for California or any of its works 
(and there are several) would say, Isn't 
that just like California? Yes, it is like 
California, by the Great Horn Spoon. 
And why not. We are proud of our 
libraries. There are people who do like 
California and are coming in rather dis 
turbing thousands to live with us. For 
these and for the little Native Sons and 
Daughters we must have more libraries. 
We need to keep clamoring for more 
bookmobiles, more school libraries, more 
funds for public libraries, better support 
for university and college libraries. We 
need a good, hearty chorus. 


If you don’t care for the name El 
Clamor, lift your voice—with a better 
suggestion. Clamor for it. 

—B.M. 


DO YOU CARE 


Late technical and scientific books are 
desperately needed for college students over’ 
seas. Donations of books or cash will be 
welcomed by CARE Book Unit, 217 West 
9th St., Los Angeles 15, California. 











son HE EARLY constitution of the state 
any of California, and the early consti- 
tutions for the government of schools 








provided school libraries. This is re- 
markable in a new state program, and 
reflects great credit upon the Founding 
Fathers of California. It is on the 
strength of these early statements that 
the school libraries of California have 
been built. 



































do 

ing, | The first wide work with books for 
title § children in California with which I was 
tate I closely acquainted was the work of the 
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memory, was head of the Department 
of Californiana. Though I was a be- 
ginner, in 1910, it was a joy and privi- 
lege to search for material to supply 
librarians throughout the state engaged 
in work with schools. I particularly re- 
member providing references on the 
“three accepted forms of the English 
sonnet.” And, as we ran up and down 
the stairs under the old Capitol dome 
in Sacramento, we debated the propriety 
for youth of the favorite high school 
debating theme, capital punishment. 














Los Angeles had by this time already 
developed libraries within the schools 
themselves. Miss Ella Morgan was, I 
believe, the first librarian sent out from 
the Los Angeles Public Library to take 
charge of one of these school libraries. 
She went to the Lincoln School. Most 
of the librarians, of course, came locally 
from the Los Angeles Public Library; 
and soon the administration began to 
ook ruefully upon the loss of so much 
yood personnel to school work. 
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In Long Beach, too, school libraries 
ook a firm and early hold. Mrs. Eliza- 
leth Riddell White is remembered as 
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a model school librarian who gave spe- 
cialized school library service from a 
public library center. Up at Seattle 
school libraries were also early estab- 
lished, under the direction of the public 
librarian; and in Oakland the head li- 
brarian, coming from the northern state, 
was an exponent of school library ser- 
vice from the main public library. 


The specialized nature of library ser- 
vice to schools was not always under- 
stood at the time. I remember discuss- 
ing in 1909 with Mr. Perry of the Los 
Angeles Public Library the problem of 
providing school service from the cen- 
tral library. He was then inclined to 
believe that in the event of a simultane- 
ous need of books by a regular library 
borrower and a school library that the 
students would have to wait until the 
adult demand was satisfied. Our con- 
versation was interrupted as I replied 
that “... by the time the adult borrower 
is through with Roman history, the class 
in high school will already be down to 
the history of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire...,"’ and I missed his final solu- 
tion, for the telephone rang. School 
library service as a special field was 
then in its infancy, and the difficulties 
of satisfying the immediate demand of 
the schools from the identical book stock 
used by adults were not well appreciated. 


After leaving the State Library, I 
worked happily in the El Centro Public 
Library, at the time when the Imperial 
Valley was being opened as an agri- 
cultural wonderland. There in 1912 a 
telegram came to me stating “Last night 
at the meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion you were appointed librarian of 
Oakland High School.” I read the news 
excitedly as I walked home at noon 
through the sunny streets, among the 
rows of trees recently planted by the 
municipality and grown to about knee 
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height. A school library, and a new 
adventure! 


Oakland school libraries were actually 
established in the year 1912 by the ap- 
pointment of three trained librarians to 
this service; Miss Marion Horton, to 
the Fremont High School, Miss Rose- 
mary Stolts, to the Technical High 
School, and myself, to the Oakland High 
School. Miss Annie Florence Brown, 
then president of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Oakland, had long had a scheme 
of school libraries in mind, and had dis- 
cussed it with me when I was still at 
the State Library. 


I found in the Oakland High School 
that the English teachers (led by Miss 
Emma Breck, supervisor of English) and 
the social studies department had al- 
ready collected a very sizable group of 
books and placed them in an adequate 
room on the top floor of the old school, 
at 12th and Jefferson. The books were 
arranged on shelves according to their 
users—books for Freshmen, for Soph- 
mores, Juniors, and Seniors. I remember 


that the volumes were strongly and 
clearly marked and that among the 
Freshman material the Holy Bible, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, beginning Latin and alge- 
bra all carried the same classification 
symbol 


Here was opportunity for a young 
librarian. I would set up an efficient 
library organization, and Dewey would 
have an enthusiastic disciple. Nobody 
who has not experienced the first day 
of a new school term in a large high 
school can appreciate the joyous tumult 
which greets the librarian before, dur- 
ing, and after school hours. With the 
overwhelming rush of work with stu- 
dents, when would I ever arrange and 
catalog the books? So a request was 
sent to the Board of Education for a 
typing assistant. Did I need help to 
catalog only ten thousand volumes, they 
asked Charles S. Green of the Oakland 
Public Library? He humorously but 
realistically replied that with the present 
load it would probably take me five years 
to do the job without assistance. A 
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typist was provided for three months 
and in that period the work was done 
The Oakland High School Library was 
in proper form when school opened the 
following semester. 


The year 1917 found me in the city 
hall as Supervisor of School Libraries, 
and Miss Edna Browning followed me 
at Oakland High School. I remember 
that one of my first problems was to 
convince the principal of the new Roos: 
velt High School that a special room 
was needed for the library. His plan 
was to stack the books in the roomy 
back-stage of the auditorium, expecting 
teachers to carry them elsewhere when- 
ever a performance required the use of 
the entire stage area. I solemnly worked 
out for him, he being a mathematics 
fan, a schedule of costs in teachers’ 
salaries of this proposal. He capitulated. 
The suite of rooms he assigned to the 
library was immediately above the cafe- 
teria, alongside the shops, so that both 
sound and savor pervaded the library 
for a number of years. Such were the 
amusing problems that assaulted the 
early proponents of specialized libraries 
in schools. 


However, all these problems and many 
more were solved. All high schools of 
Oakland established special libraries with 
university and library school trained 
librarians. As the junior high schools 
developed, they too had libraries and 
library book budgets. Often they had 
teacher-librarians, with teaching creden: 
tials, to which was added a summer 
school course in librarianship or a year 
of library work, supplemented by formal 
instruction from the Supervisor of Li 
braries. Some of the libraries had pro 
fessionally trained librarians. Elemer 
tary schools were developed with their 
own libraries, with librarians or teacher’ 
librarians. You will remember that Dr. 
Terman of Stanford says that we begin 
our libraries at the wrong end of the 
child’s education; we should put our 
best efforts upon our elementary libraries 
and secure the best librarians for them, 
since childhood is the impressionable 
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time to cultivate the reading habit. Dr. 
Terman says that we should give next 
attention, and plenty of money, to the 
Junior High School age, for the same 
reading reason and should give our High 
Schools what we can. All the school 
libraries in Oakland were under the city 
Board of Education, books and equip- 
ment coming from school funds, and 
the salaries and appointments of libra- 
rians being controlled by the Board. My 
own work in Oakland for some forty 
years probably typifies the problems of 
pioneering in school librarianship; two 
of these problems (indeed, they are two 
aspects of a single problem) should be 
remembered by other professional libra- 
rians. In the first place, school librarians 
must be teacher-librarians or librarian- 
teachers. That is, they must identify 
themselves with the instructional staff 
of the schools if they are to succeed in 
preparing young people for the intelli- 
gent use of the school library, the public 
library, the college library, or the re- 
sarch library in later years. In the 
second place, the necessity of profes- 
sionally trained librarians had to be 
demonstrated to boards of education and 
this has been gradual albeit successful. 
The need for books was never ques 
tioned, a library or library room could 
be converted to other uses if necessary, 
but the placing of a school librarian 
added an expensive salary, and a per- 
son who, by state law, held tenure and 
could not be easily eliminated or trans- 
ferred in times of stress in finances. 


A Committee of Cooperation was 
established in Oakland between the pub- 
lic library and the school board, com- 
posed of the assistant superintendent of 
schools and the city librarian, the super- 
visor of libraries from the school sys- 
tem, and the superintendent of branches 
from the public library, with other mem- 
bers. Plans were made for borrowing 
books from the public library and for 
delivery to the schools by truck, and 
many buying problems were worked out. 
After routines were established, in about 
two years, the committee became in- 
active unless called to consider special 
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problems, and the established schedules 
were carried out like clock work. 


In many county school districts, ad- 
vantage has been taken of county library 
service; but in a number of districts 
there has been a tendency toward de- 
veloping separate libraries within the 
schools. In some California cities, a 
central library for elementary schools 
has been maintained, material being sent 
out, recalled, repaired, and advertized 
directly under the City Supervisor's 
attention. 


In the school-managed library system, 
book selection is done largely by the 
teacher, the main school librarian, and 
the supervisors’ committees. Of course, 
the supervisor of school libraries is 
always an important factor also. All 
reading material is thus thoroughly 
familiar to the supervisors and is ap- 
proved by this group which is best ac- 
quainted with immediate needs of the 
schools and with any changes in courses 
of study which are contemplated. A 
very successful acquisition procedure is 
to purchase a part of the materials under 
central administration, and the remain- 
der from recommendations received from 
schools. This plan educates principals 
and teachers in book selection but re- 
quires much centralized supervision and 
stimulation. Busy teachers do not have 
the same opportunity as librarians to 
see new publications, nor do they usually 
have special training with bibliographical 
tools. 


Supervision of school libraries has be- 
come more and more important in school 
library service. Some of its respon- 
sibilities are to provide assistance in 
building programs, to secure informa- 
tion about new book material, to ad- 
minister text book collections, and now 
to manage visual education materials, 
as well as to keep principals and super- 
intendents abreast of the best advances 
in the profession of librarianship. Super- 
visors must further the professional 
growth of school librarians and provide 
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JAMES L. GILLIS 
1857-1917 


In 1899 he began his energetic career as State 
Librarian, organizing the State and County systems, 
and in 1905 he started a state-wide service of Braille 
books for the adult blind. 
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James L. Gillis And The State Library 


By SUSAN T. SMITH 


T WAS my privilege and good for- 

tune to have served as Reference 
Librarian in the California State Library 
during the years James L. Gillis made 
his great contribution to the advance of 
library service in California. 


My work began while the collection, 
stored during the remodeling of the 
Capitol Building, was being moved back 
into one of the wings. For two years 
service to the public had been curtailed. 
Now with more adequate facilities the 
idea, which had been germinating in Mr. 
Gillis’ mind, of putting them to greater 
use was to be tried out. He envisioned 
a state-wide library service that would 
reach every man, woman and child in 
the state of California, with the State 
Library as the directing force. 


He had no full fledged plan, and was 
not one to plunge recklessly into any 
experiment without a sound foundation. 
The Traveling Libraries had been sup- 
plemented with limited loans to libraries 
and individuals through the Reference 
Department. This work was resumed 
and extended. Women’s Clubs were 
rapidly coming into prominence, and 
soon were requesting reading material 
to help with their programs. Mr. Gillis 
was shrewd enough to recognize the 
power and influence of this particularly 
well organized group. He suggested that 
the Reference Department extend the 
facilities of the Library by assisting 
program chairmen in selecting specific 
subjects for study, in addition to the 
general theme adopted by the parent 
group, the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Soon the Reference Department 
was preparing outlines on a variety of 
subjects—literature, history, art — to- 
gether with lists of suitable books to be 
read. The good will that this engendered 
bore a rich reward. It was the support 
of hundreds of women in favor of the 


County Free Library plan that helped 
to put it over. 


Similarly an advisory service, given 
by the Legislative Reference Library, 
led to greater aid to schools. Under the 
supervision of the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Department, high 
schools throughout the state engaged in 
interscholastic debates. The Legislative 
Reference Librarian was asked to fur- 
nish debatable subjects. This led from 
choosing subjects to stating them in 
terms for debate, and analyzing affirma- 
tive and negative assumptions. In co- 
operation with the Reference Depart- 
ment lists were compiled covering ma- 
terial in magazines and books. Subjects 
and lists were then issued in printed 
bulletins, with the approval of the Ex- 
tension Department. Loans were made 
whenever the material was not available 
locally. The wear and tear on bound 
magazines and the cost of shipping was 
great. The problem was solved by pho- 
tostating the articles in duplicate. More- 
over, this solution gave the various 
schools equal opportunity and share in 
the use of materials. 


Debates were only a small part of the 
high school curriculum. Students needed 
well selected libraries in addition to 
their text books. It was not the func- 
tion of the State Library to furnish 
school collections; but rather it was up 
to the school superintendents to pro- 
vide a sufficient amount in the school 
budgets for the purchase of books. A 
campaign was begun by the State Li- 
brary to promote school libraries. The 
State Library organizers and the Refer- 
ence Librarians interviewed school prin- 
cipals, club women, and the State Super- 
intendent of Schools. It was permis- 
sible by law to set aside an amount of 
the school tax for the purchase of books, 
maps and globes and equipment for the 
use of the students; but no amount was 
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specified. It took considerable discussion 
to arrive at the present plan of support- 
ing school libraries. A State Library 
organizer and the State Library Refer- 
ence Librarian appeared on the program, 
some time before the 1921 agreement 
was reached, at the annual meeting of 
school principals at Riverside, to make 
a plea for the adoption of a resolution 
authorizing the principals to establish 
school libraries on a specifically allocated 
basis of support. When the resolution 
carried, another important link had been 
forged in the chain of free library ser- 
vice for all. City school systems early 
adopted an average daily pupil attend- 
ance basis; schools served by the county 
libraries were supported on a per-teacher 
assessment from 1921 until 1947 when 
an average daily attendance computation 
was written into the California School 


Code. 


It must not be assumed that Mr. 
Gillis was the only one responsible for 
every plan that developed. Ideas came 
from many divergent persons, his library 
staff in particular, but his was the fore- 
sight to select and put into operation 
those that would accomplish the best 
results. It was team work that counted. 


The establishment of the County Free 
Library system turned his vision into a 
practical reality. Much work had to be 
done before success was attained. The 
interest of the people had to be aroused, 
supervisors won over, legislators con- 
vinced. Mr. Gillis’ political acumen was 
used to good advantage. The county 
library organizers did yeoman service 
and the cooperation of schools and libra- 
rians and women’s clubs was invaluable. 
One of the first obstacles to hurdle was 
to find capable librarians for the county 
library service. Mr. Gillis had to choose 
from among those already in the field. 
Here again his uncanny ability to rec- 
ognize the potentialities in people came 
into play. He was an idealist in his 
conception of a state wide library ser- 
vice but he never idealized people. He 
recognized their limitations as well as 
their good qualities; on the basis of their 
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willingness to perform and his conf. 
dence of their success, strong and capable 
leaders emerged. Apprentice courses 
were started at the State Library which 
later expanded into a school for pto- 
fessional training. All who worked with 
him became devoted followers of James 
L. Gillis. He was kind and understand. 
ing but he demanded—and received— 
the best work of which his staff mem- 
bers or trainees were capable. He never 
pushed anyone beyond her capabilities 
but neither was anyone allowed to con- 
sider that the completion of one piece 
of work entitled her to rest on her 
laurels. There were no slackers in his 
library scheme. 


He was so confident that the task 
would be successful, so sure that each 
one would be equal to any emergency, 
that all doubts were dispelled, and an 
outstanding group of librarians made 
history. 


The most vivid of my many happy 
recollections of Mr. Gillis is of our first 
meeting in 1906. On my vacation, | 
attended a meeting of librarians of the 
bay district which had been called to 
discuss problems arising out of the catas 
trophic fire and earthquake. The meet- 
ing was held in the old brick library 
building on the Berkeley campus, which, 
combined with the reserved and scholas- 
tic appearance of the men present, gave 
the affair a decidedly bookish air. My 
attention was immediately arrested by 
one of the men whose personality, if 
less bookish than the others, was clearly 
that of a leader. Broad of shoulder and 
with piercing blue eyes, his immense 
vitality was evident even as he sat with 
his chair tilted against the wall, stroking 
his moustache with one hand. I learned 
who he was when the State Librarian 
was called upon to tell what the State 
Library had done to salvage legal and 
other vital records. He spoke tersely to 
the point, without elegance of language. 
Later, when we were introduced, he 
grasped my hand firmly and with fun 
twinkled eyes said, “What are you 
doing in this gang?” 
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James L. Gillis And The County Library 
System 


By MARY BARMBY and CORNELIA D. PROVINES 


HEN James L. Gillis, as State Li- 
W becrian of California, first visual- 
ized a library system to provide service 
to all residents of a vast state, he could 
hardly have appreciated the full sig- 
nificance of such a movement or the 
tremendous growth it would have. But 
to his active and enterprising mind, the 
scattered municipal libraries, and the 
popular traveling libraries which were 
forerunners of the county library sys- 
tem, demonstrated the need for more 
adequate state-wide coverage. His aware- 
ness of this want, reinforced by his de- 
termined, pioneering spirit, brought 
about the fashioning of the County Li- 
brary Law, the establishment of the 
library school in the State Library, the 
setting up of examinations for positions 
in the county service, and the formation 
of the first county libraries. 


Under the original County Library 
Law it was found to be expedient, be- 
cause of early legal limitations, to ex- 
pand library service throughout a county 
by contracting with an existing library 
organization. Sacramento County, which 
had already experimented with county- 
wide service under general state law 
prior to the passage of the County Li- 
brary Law, was the first county service 
to be set up under the new provision, 
operating out of the Sacramento City 
Library. Mr. Lauren Ripley, Sacra- 
mento City Librarian, thus became the 
first county librarian. He contributed 
much to the development of county 
library techniques and worked out many 
specific details of library administration. 
It was soon found that county library 
administration provided many problems 
and situations for which there were no 
precedents in municipal library work. 
Widely extended library service required 
new and different means of handling 
finances; of controlling central, branch, 
and school records; of solving problems 
of transportation; and of providing ade- 


quate reports. Securing, furnishing, and 
stafing branch quarters was an enormous 
and continuing operation. The legal and 
physical difficulties of giving service to 
rural schools had to be surmounted, and 
this aspect of library work Mr. Gillis 
believed to be of paramount importance. 
As a county officer, the county librarian 
had to learn to work with and through 
county boards of supervisors, without 
whose cooperation his efforts were un- 
availing. 

Transportation of books to branches 
and schools was a great challenge to 
the early county librarians. Without 
macadamized roads and great highways, 
books were still carried often to great 
distances and over difficult country. 
Sometimes books went by muleback or 
were packed on the backs of men who 
made their way on snowshoes to stations 
beyond the reach of the parcel post sys- 


tem. Normal carriage was by parcel 
post, for express service reached only 
to the larger towns. The wooden boxes 


which carried the traveling libraries 
were, because of their bulk, superseded 
by book-carrying bags of canvas made 
in two sizes to accommodate twenty- 
five or fifty volumes. With their canvas 
handles and straps, they were readily 
accepted by the post office or were suit- 
able for other types of transportation. 
Thus a typical special problem of county 
library work was ingeniously solved. 


The first responsibility of a newly 
appointed county librarian was to find 
a suitable location for headquarters, and, 
with the cooperation of the board of 
supervisors, to acquire facilities and set 
up the administration of the new county 
service. Many county libraries were 
begun in courthouse basements, in vacant 
store buildings, or in other old struc- 
tures. Service was the paramount con- 
cern, and physical inconveniences were 
taken in stride, hoping for future im- 
provements which did in fact usually ma- 
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terialize. Finding quarters for branches 
and stations throughout the county was 
a great game for the new librarian, even 
as it may be yet today. Regular branches 
must be fitted into vacant buildings, and 
rents be fitted into the library budget. 
In outlying districts a hallway or room 
in a district school might accommodate 
some shelving and books, watched over 
by a teacher or older pupil. But branches 
hatched out in the most unexpected 
places: in an unused and remodeled 
chicken brooder, on a farmer's porch 
or in his living room, in an empty garage, 
in a church basement, in a corner of 
the local post office or general store, in 
a pump house, or at any place where 
fifty or more books might be shelved on 
home-made equipment or in packing 
cases brought from headquarters. 


Securing a staff for such a novel en- 
terprise as a county library was not easy 
in the early part of the century. Hiring 
was sometimes complicated by local 
political situations and by the total lack 
of a public concept of the librarian as a 
professional worker. The county libra- 


rian had to train his own personnel, 
and to wish himself some luck as he 
selected his assistants. Custodians of 
stations were as varied as the situations 
they represented: a farmer’s wife or the 
clerk of the local store, a postmaster or 
pumping plant engineer, a pastor or his 
wife. Their training in library routines 
was at best done during a visit to head- 
quarters, but usually many visits to the 
local library branch by the county libra- 
rian or his assistant were required to 
provide basic instruction. The annual 
meeting of branch custodians became a 
custom, when all workers of the library 
system could become acquainted with 
headquarters routines and staff, receive 
instruction, and develop a sense of loy- 
alty and pride in their organization 
and work. 

In the early days the county librarian 
traveled by stage coach, by horse and 
buggy hired from a local stable, on horse- 
back, or by sitting alongside a farmer as 
his wagon headed into a district which 
the librarian wished to visit. At night 
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the traveling librarian might stop at a 
primitive rural hotel or, if in luck, with 
the family of an accommodating farmer. 
She might find hearty or frugal fare, 
good bed or an uncomfortable one, fair 
weather or foul. She might speak before 
the local Grange, or at a school or club 
affair, turn to organizing a book or 
study club, or spend an afternoon help. 
ing a teacher with books, maps, and 
other material. She went wherever op- 
portunity beckoned, to carry the story 
and services of the county library to the 
inhabitants, placing within the reach of 
the most outlying district new and un 
suspected resources of education and 
recreation. In such work, much depended 
upon the personality of the individual 
county librarian, upon her ability to 
build and maintain a county library 
business and to promote the idea of 
full library service, particularly among 
county officials. 


That the foundation of county library 
organization in the state was laid 9 
firmly may be largely attributed to the 
unlimited encouragement, advice, and 
inspiration provided by Mr. Gillis. A 
constant correspondence flowed from 
Sacramento into the field, giving strength 
of heart to an often confused, dis 
heartened, and discouraged librarian, 
otherwise cut off from all professional 
aid. When problems overwhelmed, a 
trip to the State Library, in order to 
talk with Mr. Gillis, hear his clarifying 
advice, and feel his staunch support, sent 
the librarian back into the county with 
a clearer understanding and a renewed 
zeal. Then, problems somehow resolved, 
difficulties receded, and the work 
progressed. 


At the regular meetings of county 
librarians at the State Library in Sac 
ramento, individual and professional 
problems were discussed, standards of 
service were established, forms were re 
viewed and adopted, and policies were 
clarified. Out of such gatherings eventu’ 
ally grew the State Library’s union cata 
log, the familiar orange and white 
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Education For Librarianship In California 


A Preliminary Historical Sketch* 


By SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


BYES A preliminary outline of the 
history of education for librarian- 
ship in California should begin with ap- 
prenticeship, in-service training, and the 
organized classes specifically designed to 
meet the needs of individual libraries. 
Mention is all we can make here of this 
form of training and of the early short 
“commission type” of summer school 
courses and of library institutes. Brevity 
requires that attention be given to or- 
ganized schools of some duration and 
influence, most of which carry in them- 
elves, or through successors, continuity 
to the present time. My own special 
knowledge of the University of Cali- 
fornia school leads me to devote the 
lion's share of space to it. 


Los Angeles Public Library Training 
Classes and Library School. In 1891 
Tessa Kelso (L.A. City Librarian, 1891- 
1900) was instrumental in establishing 
the first training class, admitting six 
students to a six months training course. 
Her successor, Mary L. Jones (City 
Librarian, 1900-1905), developed this 
training and encouraged staff members 
to attend. Graduates began to infiltrate 
into other libraries; and during the li- 
brary administration of Charles F. Lum- 
mis (1905-1910) mew courses were 
added, anticipating the most intensive 
development which took place under his 
successor Everett R. Perry (1911-1933). 
Perry appointed Helen T. Kennedy as 
principal; she enlarged and refined the 
scope of instruction. Theodora R. Brew- 
itt, who followed in 1913, lengthened 
the lecture courses, hours of study, and 
practice work. She added book selection, 
taught by Helen E. Haines; binding, 


* This essay is somewhat abridged from Dean Mitchell's 
manuscript which included full documentation of his 
ources. The full — manuscript is in the Library 
History Committee's files which are open to interested 
wersons. Dean Mitchell encourages those who have a 
pecial knowledge of matters he has omitted (especially 
a@ta on the early institutes and training courses) to 
ommunicate with the CLA Committee on Library 
History—Andrew H. Horn, UCLA Library, Chairman. 


taught by W. Elmo Reavis; and other 
courses in administration, book buying, 
and in library work with children. In 
1918 Marion Horton took over the 
principalship, worked out a balanced 
curriculum, and made an effort to attract 
young college women to library work. 
Under her administration the classes 
developed into a school which was ac- 
credited by the American Library Asso- 
ciation in 1926 as an undergraduate 
library school. 


Grace Hill succeeded Miss Horton in 
1928, remained one year, and was fol- 
lowed in 1929 by Faith E. Smith who 
filled the principalship with great sat- 
isfaction until 1932 when, “with pro- 
found regret,” the school was discon- 
tinued by the library board as a Depres- 
sion economy measure. During twenty- 
three years as a training class and 
eighteen as a one-year library school, 
633 students were graduated, many of 
whom have been notable successes, par- 
ticularly in the public and school library 
fields. 


University of Southern California, 
School of Library Science. Preliminary 
to the opening of the USC School of 
Library Science in September 1936, in- 
struction in school library work had 
been given during the summer sessions 
of 1934, 1935 and 1936. The school was 
established at the request of the Alumni 
Association of the former Library School 
of the Public Library, and it offered a 
one-year course leading to the degree 
Bachelor of Science in Library Science. 
Andrew D. Osborn was the first tem- 
porary director, succeeded in 1937 by 
Mary Duncan Carter who remained 
until 1944. Other members of the regu- 
lar faculty during this period were Hazel 
Dean (Acting Director, 1945-1946), 
Hazel Pulling (Acting Director, 1946- 
1947), Dorothy Charles, Elizabeth Stone, 
and Frank Condee Baxter, Professor of 
English. Dorothy Rosen and Louise 
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Rowekamp were among the regular lec- 
turers, and the regular staff was supple- 
mented by many special lecturers drawn 
mainly from the local field. 

Lewis F. Stieg was appointed Director 
in 1947 and in the following year the 
curriculum was completely revised when 
certain preparatory courses in librarian- 
ship were made prerequisite to the pro- 
fessional curriculum. The degree Master 
of Science in Library Science is now 
awarded to graduates. Director Stieg 
reports that, “A majority of the gradu- 
ates . . . have entered public library 
work, but many have taken charge of . . . 
special libraries .. . Each year about ten 
percent of the graduates have completed 
the requirements for the California 
Special Credential in Librarianship, and 
have entered the school library field. 
During the post-war years there seems 
to be a tendency for a larger proportion 
of each class to embark on careers in 
college, university and research libraries.” 


In February, 1949, Mrs. Frances Lan- 
der Spain was added to the staff as 
Assistant Director. During that term 
and summer session Althea Warren was 
a Lecturer in Library Science, before 
going to the Library School at Ann 
Arbor. 


Riverside Library Service School. 
This school was the brain child of Joseph 
F. Daniels, dynamic and highly indi- 


vidualistic librarian of the Riverside 
Public Library, who in the summer of 
1910 with his staff and a few students 
began to study a day’s work in order 
to improve service and determine policy 
and direction of his library. Mr. Daniels 
ran the school thus begun until 1921. 
Lillian L. Dickson served as Acting 
Director during the next year, and then 
Charles F. Woods as the new librarian 
took over as Director of the school, op- 
erating it until it closed in 1943. Mr. 
Woods, though utterly unlike Mr. Dan- 
iels, was also a strong individualist. His 
thoughtful, rather philosophic, tempera- 
ment was reflected in the conduct of 
the school. 


Because of frequent requests, a sum- 
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mer school was inaugurated in 1913, and 
for several years there were three 
courses: a summer course of six weeks, 
a longer winter course which was aban. 
doned as uneconomic in 1926, and the 
full year course. Beginning in 19}3, 
non-residents of Riverside were admitted 
to the courses. Two years of college 
work were required during Mr. Woods 
administration and the school aimed to 
train personnel for small libraries and 
for school librarianship. It was formally 
accredited in 1928 by the California 
State Department of Education as a 
special teacher training institution. The 
school’s distinction rested upon the em 
phasis given to practical training in the 
year course, one-fourth of the total 
1,620 hours being given to supervised 
practice in the later years. 


In thirty years the roster of 129 in 
structors included the names of many 
noted librarians: Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Theodora Brewitt, George Watson Cole, 
Wilhelmina Harper, Adelaide Hasse, 
Frank P. Hill, Theresa Hitchler, Marion 
L. Horton, Willis H. Kerr, Minnie A. 
Lewis, Hanna Logasa, John McGroarty, 
Margaret Mann, Hildegarde Flugel Mil 
ler, W. Elmo Reavis, Mary E. Robbins 
and Martha Wilson—the school’s ad 
ministration evidently believed in big 
names. 


Although the Riverside school trained 
over a thousand students from forty: 
one states, three Canadian porvinees, 
and Scotland, it was never accredited 
by the ALA. Perhaps this was because 
of its organization and unusual curricu 
lum, its relatively slight full-time faculty, 
and its slender financial backing. Never 
theless it did much good pioneer work 
and attracted some students who became 
distinguished in the profession. From 


my personal experience with a few of its fj} 
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of California, it was not easy to differ 
with the general opinion that the unique 
character and curriculum of the school 
made it difficult to fit into the approved 
pattern of education for librarianship. 
For some of the details about the River’ 


side school mentioned in this essay lBSince 
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have drawn upon letters from Charles 


P. Woods and Albert Lake. 


San Jose State College, Department 
of Librarianship. From 1925 to 1928 
elective courses in librarianship, taught 
by members of the San Jose State Col- 
lege Library staff, were offered by the 
Education department of the college; and 
a separate department was authorized 
in 1928-1929, providing major and 
minor programs in librarianship. The 
new department, in 1929, was em- 
powered by the State Board of Educa- 
tion to offer a major in librarianship 
leading to the A.B. degree and a special 
credential in librarianship. Since 1928 
summer session courses have been of- 
fered. Many college graduates, teachers 
and librarians have taken advantage of 
them. 


The chief objective of the department 
is to train librarians for the public 
shools, especially elementary and junior 
high schools. The four year program 
provides full professional training, a 
background of academic work (includ- 
ing minors in English and Social Sci- 
ence), a reading knowledge of two mod- 
em foreign languages, and typewriting. 
A better-than-average scholastic record 
is required for entrance into the upper 
division. A minor in librarianship is 
offered to students who anticipate part- 
time library service in connection with 
a teaching position. General courses on 
The Use of Books and Libraries, Book 
Appreciation, History of Books and Li- 
braries, and The School Library are also 

offered by the department. 


The faculty also holds library posi- 
tions. They include Joyce Backus, Head; 
Dora Smith and Jeannette Vander 
Ploeg, associate professors; Helen Bul- 
lock and Marjorie Martin, instructors. 
Robert L. Gitler, Doris Gates Hall, and 
Gertrude Memmler Nunes have served 
meviously. Between 1929 and 1949 a 
otal of 130 students have completed 
he program of training in school li- 


ip-Birarianship, not including students who 


‘Blave elected courses in librarianship. 
Since 1929 it has been possible to take 
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a library degree without the credential 
in school librarianship, e.g., for students 
interested in children’s library work. 


At Chico State, and perhaps at other 
state colleges, courses in library usage 
have been made available in the train- 
ing of teachers; but it seems that formal 
training for librarianship in the state 
colleges is the function only of San Jose. 


California State Library School. 
James L. Gillis, founder of this school, 
and his successors as State Librarian, 
Milton J. Ferguson and Mabel R. Gillis, 
all have believed that a state supported 
school for librarians should be at the 
University of California. But when 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler would 
give Mr. Gillis no assurance of the 
early establishment of a school at Berke- 
ley, he was impelled to start one in Sac- 
ramento, in January 1914. During its 
brief lifetime the State Library School 
completely justified its existence by con- 
tributing many competent, trained li- 
brarians particularly to county, state and 
school service, but also to other branches 
of library work. 


The lack of available trained person- 
nel, from which both county and munici- 
pal library systems were suffering, was 
so acute that there was no delay in be- 
ginning the work. The first class began 
work in January 1914 and graduated in 
December. Thereafter the school oper- 
ated a September to June schedule. 
Classes were limited to fifteen, and ap- 
plicants were examined orally by State 
Civil Service and State Library repre- 
sentatives. Members of classes were on 
probation during the first six months; 
if deemed unsuitable for library work 
at the end of that time, students were 
advised to quit the course. No fees 
were charged. Supplies were provided 
by the State Library. 


State Library personnel served as the 
instructional staff, supplemented by out- 
side specialists. Sarah S. Oddie was 
placed in charge of the school and 
served in that capacity until 1916 when 
Beulah Mumm became the school’s head. 
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Graduates of the school received civil 
service certificates upon completion of 
the course, and from the State Board 
of Education they received Special Cre- 
dentials in Library Craft, Technique and 
Use, which qualified them to serve as 
high school librarians. Of the seventy- 
four graduates, thirty-five are still in 
library work—three county librarians, 
fourteen in school, college or university 
work, eight in city or county libraries, 
three in the State Library and the re- 
mainder in special library work. 


Later, when it appeared that the 
newly established school at Berkeley was 
likely to continue, Mr. Ferguson in 1920 
removed the State Library from the 
training field; both he and his successor 
Miss Gillis gave the University of Cali- 
fornia school every help and encourage- 
ment. 


University of California, School of 
Librarianship. That it was I rather than 
Harold L. Leupp who organized the 
courses which led to the creation of the 
UC School of Librarianship was entirely 
fortuitous. Mr. Leupp, Associate Li- 
brarian but actual administrative head 
of the University of California Library, 
had been responsible for summer school 
courses offered between 1912 and 1917; 
and in 1915 and 1917 he requested ap- 
propriations of ten thousand dollars to 
establish a regular library school, with- 
out success. In April 1917 Mr. Leupp 
entered the Army and for nearly two 
years I was administrative head of the 
library. By the Spring of 1918 a third 
of our trained staff had been lost, largely 
to the military service or war work. 
A training program for replacements 
seemed necessary. With Mr. Leupp’s 
approval and with the advice of Edith 
M. Coulter, Reference Librarian, a pro- 
posal was presented to Professor G. P. 
Adams, Dean of the College of Letters, 
and to the Executive Board of the Col- 
lege. This proposal was to offer four 
courses, running through the college 
year, each carrying six units of credit 
toward the A.B. degree. The courses 
were Cataloging, Bibliography, Admin- 
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istration, and Book Selection. With 
minor changes they constituted the firs 
year curriculum for many years, and 
constituted the first attempt, I believe 
in library schools to organize many short 
and sometimes scrappy little courses 
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from the teaching field and by Mr. / 
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teaching by Miss Coulter and me to con alm 
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tion in the county library field. May 
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Book Collectors And California Libraries 


By LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


E KNOW that collecting is a 
W primitive instinct. Savages and 
children hoard and litter in cave and 
playpen. Bright objects attract their 
roving eyes. Hands reach out for pol- 
ished teeth, glittering beads, bright 
calico, tinfoil, cigar-bands, match-covers, 
on up the culture scale through stamps, 
etchings and rugs, reaching the zenith 
of books. 


Why do books represent the highest 
refinement of the instinct to collect? Be- 
cause, I echo, books are not merely dead 
things, they are the precious life-blood 
of master spirits, distilled and stored up 
beyond death, forever to feed man’s 
hunger for knowledge and self-better- 
ment. 


The collecting of books is, I believe, 
the summum bonum of the acquisitive 
desire, for the reason that books brought 
together by plan and purposely kept to- 
gether are a social force to be reckoned 
with, as long as men have clear eyes 
and free minds. 


Merely to collect great books does not 
make a collector great. If upon a biblio- 
phile’s death his books are scattered im- 
mediately by sale or gradually by in- 
different heirs, no social good has been 
done. In the preface to the posthumous 
auction catalog of his library, A. Edward 
Newton justified its dispersal by recall- 
ing Edmond de Goncourt, who professed 
horror at the thought of his books 
languishing in a library or being gaped 
at in a museum. 


Although the diarist Samuel Pepys 
left his books intact to his Cambridge 
alma mater, his shrewd bequest was of 
a static sort, so as to prevent the pro- 
liferation of his collection in the way 
Bodley’s did, to the glory of Oxford. 


By my definition the greatest book 
collectors are those who collect great 
numbers of significant books according 
to an intelligent plan, and then ensure 
the survival, the use, and the growth of 


their collections by wise testamentary 
provision. 


Has California known such collectors? 
Indeed it has. Few if any are the dis- 
tinguished libraries in the state which 
do not owe their distinction, all or in 
part, to the intelligence and generosity 
of private book collectors. A partial 
roll-call sounds the names of Bancroft, 
Sutro, Bender, Hoover, Doheny, Cowan, 
Nash, Bacon, Reese, Stephens, Kofoid, 
Crocker, Perkins, Wyles, Clark, Hunt- 
ington. 

And of these the last is the greatest. 
Henry E. Huntington is virtually hors 
concours because of the massive scale 
on which he collected, the quality of his 
taste, breadth of vision, and the ample- 
ness and wisdom of the public trust 
which his collections became. He ranks 
with the greatest public benefactors of 
all time in that his material legacy has 
become a storehouse of beauty and of 
knowledge that will nourish men as long 
as western civilization endures, and that 
could conceivably be the nucleus from 
which another renaissance might grow. 


Hubert Howe Bancroft is in the front 
rank of California bookmen whose col- 
lections make the state one of the world’s 
great bibliothecal regions. His deter- 
mination to assemble all the books, pam- 
phlets, manuscripts, and maps relating 
to the western Americas was realized 
by wealth derived from his publishing 
activities. His nonpareil and irreplace- 
able collection escaped destruction in 
the San Francisco fire of 1906, and in 
the same year was acquired through pur- 
chase and gift by the University of Cali- 
fornia. Since then it would be hard to 
name any significant new book of west- 
ern history which is not derived more 
or less from source material in the Ban- 
croft Library. The Epilogue to John 
Walton Caughey’s definitive biography 
of Bancroft recounts the use and growth 
of the Bancroft Library since its ac- 
quisition a generation ago. 
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No less ambitious was the plan whose 
fulfillment resulted in the Hoover Li- 
brary on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
which is Stanford University’s most 
famous bibliothecal unit. Because of his 
international connections and prestige, 
former president Herbert Hoover has 
been able to assemble an enormous col- 
lection of source materials for the study 
of the great social upheavals in the first 
half of this century. In providing an 
enduring repository for the Hoover Li- 
brary, Stanford has pointed the way for 
other institutions to provide greatly for 
great collections. 


At the University of California in 
Los Angeles is found an impressive 
monument to a private book collector. 
No idle monument is the William An- 
drews Clark Memorial Library, for 
thanks to Clark’s wise philanthropy the 
jewel-like yet earthquake-proof building 
which houses his books and manuscripts 
is a scholarly hive. By further endow- 
ing his multi-million dollar gift with a 
fund of $1,500,000, Clark ensured its 
maintenance, growth and productive use. 
To the humanists at UCLA the Clark 
Library is somewhat like the cyclotron is 
to the scientists—and far less dangerous. 


Two institutions owe much to the 
collecting instinct and the social gener- 
osity of Mrs. Edward Laurence Doheny. 
To the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, in memory of their son, Mrs. 
Doheny and her late husband gave the 
state’s most beautiful university library 
building, and to St. John’s Seminary in 
Camarillo Mrs. Doheny presented her 
collections of rare books and manu- 
scripts, and a fair building to house 
them. 


Up and down and across the state of 
California is found abundant evidence 
that libraries owe an immense debt to 
private book collectors. In the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library is the growing 
Achenbach prints collection. Across the 
bay in Mills College and the University 
of California Library the Albert M. 
Bender collections of fine printing keep 
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green the memory of that unforgettable 
San Franciscan whose generosity to 
writers and artists is unmatched in the 
the state’s annals. The late Professor 
Charles A. Kofoid’s collection on natural 
history at California; of John I. Perkins 
fine printing at Scripps College; the 
William S. Mason and the Henry R. 
Wagner collections of Californiana and 
maps at Pomona College; William 
Wyles’s Lincoln collection at Santa Bar 
bara College; of western Americana 
formed by Robert Ernest Cowan at 
UCLA, by J. Gregg Layne at USC and 
by Max Hayward at Occidental Col- 
lege; the Adolphe Sutro collection in 
the State Library's branch in San Fran- 
cisco—the inventory is nearly endless, 
and an essay could be written about each 
of these collectors whose books contribute 
greatly to California’s library riches. 


Donors of such buildings as the A. K. 
Smiley, the Ellen Browning Scripps, the 
Dean Hobbs Blanchard, the Mary Nor- 
ton Clapp, and the Charles Franklin 
Doe, have also attained a certain im 
mortality and deserve extended appre- 
ciation. 


Has the California book collector be- 
come tax-extinct? The names of Belt, 
Boyer, Evans, Moore, Hersholt, Dawson, 
Layne, and Woods prove that he has 
not. Librarians should not however take 
book collectors for granted. Are they 
born or are they made? The bookish 
instinct must be present from the begin- 
ning, but it can surely be nurtured. 
School librarians are in a particularly 
advantageous position to stimulate this 
inclination early! 


What is the best way for librarians to 
encourage bibliomania? By showing the 
sufferer that he is not alone in his blessed 
affliction. By sharing enthusiasms for 
books themselves as well as for their 
contents. By sponsoring bookcollecting 
contests. I have always thought suspect 
any librarian who does not openly admit 
to reading and collecting books. Who, 
I ask, has ever seen a barefooted shoe 
clerk? 





Recollections Of The Early San Francisco 
Publie Library 


By JOY LICHTENSTEIN 


Member No. 4, of C.L.A. 


Mr. Joy Lichtenstein is the only living mem- 
ber of the little group of founders of the 
California Library Association; and he is 
Member Number Four. He is now 76 years 
of age. The essay which follows has been 
transcribed from the first half of a wire re- 
corded interview made on February 17, 1950. 
Since the remarks are presented as Mr. Lich- 
tenstein’s recollections, no attempt has been 
made by the editors to verify details except 
that a few dates have been supplied in square 
brackets. These are taken from an article on 
the San Francisco Public Library in News 
Notes of California Libraries, v. 1, pp. 422- 
427 (December, 1906). After so many years, 
there are of course apt to be a few slips of 
memory; but the general accuracy and re- 
markable powers of description of Mr. Lich- 
tenstein speak for themselves in the essay. 


Read on. 


GREATLY appreciate the courtesy 
of CLA in asking me for my recol- 


lections. I must at once explain that 
what is hereafter said is almost entirely 
from memory except for the exceedingly 
kind help which Miss Gillis has recently 
given me. I have not consulted any 
records of the past and of course there 
is hardly anybody left that I could talk 
to about what happened in those early 


days. First I shall refer to my earliest 
experiences in what was then called the 
San Francisco Free Public Library. Some 
time in 1886, then a boy of thirteen, I 
answered an advertisement in the news- 
paper to the effect that the Library 
wanted messenger boys. I went down 
there and notwithstanding my small size 
was accepted; and my employment was 
terminated only by the Great Fire and 
Earthquake of 1906. 


When I entered the employment of 
the library it was on Bush Street, on the 
north side above Kearny where the large 
office of the telephone company is now 
located. The building was called Pacific 
Hall and where the library was had 
been a public auditorium. The library 
was up one flight of stairs. As you en- 
tered a long hall there was seated at 
the entrance an old man, in fact there 
were two of them—combined janitors 
and doorkeepers. The one in attendance 
would hand you a brass tag, fairly large, 
which you carried in with you and 
which you absolutely had to deliver be- 
fore you could leave. The library itself 
was in back of a tall wire screen and 
there were no books which the public 
could touch except by making out ap- 
plications. The wooden bookstacks rose 
to the ceiling, and the boys scrambled 
around by means of sliding ladders 
which resembled those used in shoe 
stores. The books had class and shelf 
numbers but the Decimal System was 
still far in the future. The catalogs 
were printed and very much out of 
date. There was one large catalog for 
books other than fiction and a small one 
for fiction. There were no bulletins ad- 
vising the public of new books, so far 
as I can remember. The public secured 
books either by reference to the catalogs 
or by asking the attendants; and used 
therefore, when consulting the catalogs, 
either a pink or a white oblong slip with 
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space for the shelf numbers. These were 
handed through openings in the fenced 
off portion and three ladies were always 
in attendance. They were ladies who 
had secured their positions by means of 
influence not political. One of them was 
the grand-daughter of a former Presi- 
dent of the United States. They were 
not bookish and of course the boys were 
not; so it was a sort of hit or miss propo- 
sition for a member of the public to 
procure a desired book. I should have 
said that you could become entitled to 
procure books from the library through 
the secretary's office which was out in 
front. There was an application form 
which must receive the signature of a 
guarantor in addition to that of the ap- 
plicant. Practically anyone over twelve 
years of age could become a member. 
In the earliest period there was no pro- 
vision for reading in the library; but 
later there was . . . and there was also 
a separate room for newspapers. There 
were a great many so-called reference 
books and these were distinguished by 
having a pink label on the inside of the 
front cover. To secure one of those 
books reference to the librarian or assist- 
ant librarian was necessary . . . The 
librarian in 1886 and [until 1887}... 
was Frederic Beecher Perkins who had 
been imported from Boston. He was 
related to the Beechers and Stowes of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin fame. He was a 
very imposing man, quite over six feet 
tall, and had a long white beard so that 
it would have been unnecessary for him 
to wear a necktie. We never knew 
whether or not he ever did wear one. 
The boys saw him when they wanted 
to get authorization for the issuance of 
a reference book and for other purposes. 
Once I had the distinction of meeting 
Robert Louis Stevenson. I had seen him 
walking the entire length of the hall 
down to the librarian’s desk which was 
also behind the wire screen. Having be- 
come an addict to his earlier books, I 
was at once impressed by the similarity 
which his figure bore to the pictures that 
I had seen. He was tall, very slender, 
somewhat stooped, and had the well 
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known black velvet collar on his coat. 
He carried a light bamboo cane. With 
his drooping black mustache he was 
altogether a person to take more than 
one look at. It happened that I had an 
errand that took me to Mr. Perkins’ 
desk so I went down quickly; and as | 
stood there, Mr. Perkins looked down 
at me and said, “This is the famous 
author, Mr. Stevenson.”. . . I can still 
visualize Stevenson as he walked down 
the hall and as he looked down at me 
to shake hands. 


The library trustees, a body of some 
twelve men, should be mentioned. My 
recollection is that they had originally 
been appointed by the governor of the 
state. In any event they were there for 
life, and more important the body was 
self-perpetuating. This was not changed 
until after the Fire, that is after I had 
left the library, by one of the new 
charters then enacted. This board was 
a very distinguished body of men; and 
the present board selected by the Mayor 
from different localities in the city ... 
(although I do not intend to be invidi- 
ous) bears no comparison with that old 
time board. I cannot remember the 
names of all of them but those I do 
remember were as follows: John S. Hit- 
tell, brother of the famous California 
historian; Judge Ralph C. Harrison, a 
very distinguished jurist who took a 
particular interest in the selection of 
books, and as I remember, chairman of 
the book committee (By the way the 
librarian did not have the initiative in 
the selection of the new books); Dr. 
E. R. Taylor who was a notable figure 
in this city and became its mayor after 
the ousting of Mayor Schmitz; Colin 
M. Boyd who was a business man, | 
think in the insurance business; Horace 
Davis who was one of the most notable 
men in the early history of San Fran- 
cisco (He was quite a prominent mem: 
ber of the Unitarian Church. I think 
he had married the daughter of Thomas 
Starr King. He later became one of the 
Board of Trustees of Stanford); P. N. 
Lilienthal, a prominent banker who, if 
he had lived, would have been one of 
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the most notable men this city has pro- 
duced; Joseph O'Connor, principle of 
the Mission High School and a very 
notable man in other respects; James D. 
Phelan, perhaps the most eminent of the 
Trustees. I am sorry that I cannot re- 
member the names of the other four at 
this time. 


In . . . {1888} the library was re- 
moved to the west wing of what was 
then called the New City Hall. I think 
that the old Pacific Hall was to have 
been demolished and a new California 
Theater, which by the way was just 
east of Pacific Hall but perhaps was 
attached to that building, was to be 
built . . . In this move the books still 
did not come out from behind the iron 
screen. 


John Vance Cheney succeeded Mr. 
Perkins [in 1887}. He was a very well 
known poet and indeed had strong 
afiliations which presumably procured 
the position for him. He had published 
a number of volumes of verses and his 
current poems appeared from time to 
time in the Century Magazine. He was 
a tall gaunt man with a beard and a 
rather voluminous mustache. He had a 
very kindly expression on his face; and 
when I would go into his office I usually 
found him with his feet on the desk 
smoking a pipe and perhaps ruminating 
on some verses that he was about to 
write. The real work in the library 
during Mr. Cheney's time, and indeed 
during that of Mr. Perkins, was done 
by an odd character, Alexander J. 
Rudolph. He was an Austrian with the 
customary beard and heavy mustache. 


He did not speak very good English 
but he was undeniably a highly educated 
man with a fine family background. I 
never learned much more about him and 
I doubt whether anybody else did. He 
seemed to have taken a fancy to me and 
he taught me several things that I have 
held onto throughout life. The principal 
one was to do everything that you did 
thoroughly and completely . . . He con- 
tinued in the library until Mr. Cheney 
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was called to the librarianship of the 
Newberry Library in Chicago and of 
course he took Mr. Rudolph with him 
because that was a highly technical li- 
brary—I think it was a genealogical 
library, I'm not sure. I distinctly re- 
member the last night that Mr. Rudolph 
was in the library. Mr. Joseph O’Con- 
nor had come down to see him off. At 
nine o'clock Mr. Rudolph rang the loud 
bell which closed the library. Mr. O” 
Connor asked me to go with them across 
the street to where the Marshall Monu- 
ment now is, and I think the name of 
the place was Techau. There we had a 
glass of beer each. Mr. Rudolph said, 
addressing Mr. O'Connor, in rather 
broken English, “Of one thing I am 
proud, that I have never made an 
enemy.” Mr. O'Connor thereupon 


clapped him soundly between the shoul- 
ders and said, “Rudolph, that is the 
only thing I have against you.” 


The library after several years [i.e., 
in 1893} was moved in the still New 
City Hall to its east wing, located op- 
posite the then Hall of Records and 
occupying a portion, the eastern portion, 
of the site of the present library. This 
was during Mr. Cheney’s time and with- 
out personal reference to him, the books 
were still behind the iron curtain. How- 
ever, the first card catalog was now 
being prepared. This may have been 
before Mr. Rudolph left or indeed not 
until Mr. Clark came in. [News Notes 
says in 1902} Miss Emily I. Wade was 
the head cataloger. She retired at the 
time of the Earthquake and thereafter 
married. I once visited her home down 
near Gilroy. Her first assistant was Miss 
Alice J. Haines who afterwards went 
to the State Library. 


I now come to George T. Clark who 
was a librarian. Under him the unfold- 
ing of the library began and its real de- 
velopment into what it is today was 
started. Mr. Clark was not a man of 
very attractive personality. He was diffi- 
dent, of few words and seemed remote, 
even to me who saw more of him than 
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most other people did. But he was a 
very intelligent man who knew where 
he was going and he was in touch with 
developments. Under him the branch 
library system was started, although I 
have noticed in a pamphlet [California 
Library Association Publication Number 
30, published in 1930} that there was 
a Mission Branch Library in San Fran- 
cisco in 1896. [News Notes, v. 1, p. 
424, states that the Mission Branch was 
started in 1888 and that in 1905 there 
were 6 branches and 8 stations, two of 
each being destroyed by the Fire in 
1906.} I have no recollection of that. 
But Mr. Clark with the sanction of the 
Board of Trustees planted the few 
branch libraries, I think six or eight, 
that we had up to the time of the Fire, 
with proper reference to the needs of 
the city. He put them in charge of 
ladies from the main library, chosen for 
merit. The outstanding thing that Mr. 
Clark had done was the opening of the 
“Select Library.” The exact time that 
this was done I can’t remember although 
my desk was in the corner and I had 
charge of the “*Select Library.” It con- 
tained approximately 15,000 volumes 
{News Notes gives the number as 
10,000 to 12,900 volumes and the date 
as 1898} of standard books in all fields; 
and the public could roam at will and 
select or look at what they wanted. 
There was fear expressed that the loss 
by theft would be too great. However 
it was one of my duties to take a yearly 
inventory of the Select Library. My re- 
collection is that perhaps not over 200 
books were missing at any one inventory; 
and of them, some as I recall, would be 
found on the shelves during the follow- 
ing inventory. Thus went out the win- 
dow the fear that the public could not 
be trusted with its books. 


Books won’t burn! That was the com- 
mon feeling or theory. It was said that 
if you threw a book into the kitchen 
stove, it would char but not burn com- 
pletely. Mr. Clark and I saw to the 
contrary. We visited the library, I 
think on Friday (the Earthquake having 
been on Wednesday) April 20, 1906. 
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We noticed first that the heat had been 
so intense that the window weights had 
melted and were all running down along 
the sides of the casements. We went 
upstairs and of course had to watch our 
steps. There in the huge open stack 
room there was only a thin white ash 
where almost a hundred and sixty thou- 
sand books had been. [News Notes, y. 
1, p. 422, states that there were 127,885 
volumes in the Main Library as of 
April 18, 1906; all were destroyed ex- 
cept 2,500 volumes in the hands of bor- 
rowers which escaped and were later 
returned.} It is true that the stacks were 
not of steel. They were hard wood. | 
think it was an imported wood from 
Mexico. But in any event, we were 
satisfied that books will burn, under 
certain conditions. 


The speaker was then out of a job. 
He had several offers to go elsewhere 
and in fact remembers that Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, whom he had met in San 
Francisco the year before, wrote him a 
kindly letter. One of the Library Trus- 
tees whom I have mentioned, Mr. P. N. 
Lilienthal, had always taken an... in- 
terest in me, and I went around to 
visit him shortly after the Earthquake. 
He had removed what was left of the 
bank to his home on Franklin Street, 
outside of the burned district. He then 
advised me not to try to go back into 
library work; but to go into business. 
And he said as an afterthought, “By 
the way, there is a gentleman here from 
Baltimore and he is vice-president of 
a company that does what they call 
surety business; and if you will wait 
awhile he will be in and I shall intro 
duce you.” Within a few weeks I was 
in that business; and thus my life is in 
two very different parts: one that per: 
tains to librarianship and the other to 
business. Notwithstanding that I have 
seen very little of libraries and libra 
rians since then, I have never lost my 
interest in books and in the people who 
handle them. Therefore, I welcome with 
great interest this opportunity to speak 
of my recollections. 








The Genesis Of The 


California Library Association 
By HOWARD M. ROWE 


N 1891 the Librarians of the eastern 

states regarded the West Coast as a 
missionary field, in so far as library or- 
ganization was concerned. In that year 
the fifteen-year-old American Library 
Association met in San Francisco—and 
it was missionary spirit that prompted 
the selection of that far western city as 
the meeting place. 

That no California library associa- 
tion came into being in 1891 may, per- 
haps, be blamed upon the existence of 
the mafiana spirit, or upon the West's 
lack of response to missionary zeal. 
However, the idea of such an association 
was planted in the minds of several 
Californians, to mature a few years 
later. In 1895, George T. Clark, re- 
cently appointed Librarian of the San 
Francisco Public Library, conferred with 
Arthur M. Jellison, of the San Fran- 
cisco Mechanics Institute, and Joseph 
C. Rowell, of the University of Cali- 


fornia Library, regarding the formation 


of a library association. They agreed 
together that the time was right for 
such a project, and invitations were 
issued over their signatures to librarians 
of the San Francisco Bay region to meet 
for the purpose of founding an asso- 
ciation. 

Perhaps with a patriotic motive, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1895, was set as the date for 
the organizational meeting, to be held in 
Mr. Clark’s office in the Public Library. 
In addition to the three sponsors, the 
following librarians attended: E. H. 
Woodruff and Frederick J. Teggart, of 
Stanford University; Henry F. Peterson, 
Oakland Public Library; J. W. Har- 
bourne, Alameda Public Library; An- 
drew J. Cleary, Oddfellow’s Library, 
San Francisco; H. R. Coleman and L. B. 
Wetherbee, Mercantile Library; Robert 
Rea and Joy Lichtenstein, San Francisco 
Free Public Library. They unanimously 
agreed that an association should be 
formed, and a committee was appointed 
to draft a constitution. 


At the next meeting of the group, on 
March 8, 1895, a constitution , was 
adopted, and the organization was es- 
tablished under the name, “Library As- 
sociation of Central California.” The 
first officers were J. C. Rowell, Presi- 
dent, George T. Clark, Vice-President, 
Arthur M. Jellison, Secretary, and An- 
drew J. Cleary, Treasurer; these officers 
were re-elected to serve three terms. A 
geographic designation was required in 
the organization’s name because a similar 
society was already in existence in south- 
ern California—where the work of the 
missionaries had apparently been more 
effective. 

In the south the library association 
was under the leadership of Miss Tessa 
C. Kelso and Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, 
Librarian and Associate Librarian of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, both very 
influential in that part of the state. After 
they had left the Los Angeles Public 
Library, the northern association began 
to exert an influence for state-wide or- 
ganization, and an amalgamation was 
worked out. 

On March 11, 1898, the constitution 
of the northern group was amended to 
change the name of the organization to 
the “Library Association of California,” 
and its present form was adopted in 
1906. The northern and southern groups 
first met together in November 1898, 
and the first meeting of the united as- 
sociation south of the Tehachapi was 
held at Redlands in January 1907. 

In the formative years of the Associa- 
tion, meetings were held monthly, except 
during June, July, and August, the 
schedule being changed in 1900 and 
again in 1903. In 1905 regular meetings 
were set for February, May, September, 
October, and December. At least two 
of the meetings were required to be 
held outside San Francisco, reflecting 
the geographic expansion of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The early meetings of the Association 
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were devoted to the presentation of 
scholarly papers upon library problems 
of the day. The titles and discussion 
indicate that thought was being given 
to the development of library practices 
which are now accepted as standard 
library procedure. 

The first discussion (April 12, 1895) 
attacked an important problem of the 
day: “Should the Public Have Free Ac- 
cess to the Shelves of a Library?” It was 
presented by George Clark, H. W. Har- 
bourne, E. H. Woodruff, Henry F. 
Peterson, and I. P. Allen. Mr. Clark 
was a leading exponent of open shelves. 

At the second meeting, May 10th of 
the same year, “Fiction for Libraries” 
came up for discussion. The minutes 
indicate that there was no concensus, 
but strong arguments were presented 
encouraging western libraries to break 
away from the conservatism of the east 
in acquiring fiction. Fiction was gen- 
erally considered to be a means to an 
end: the reading of fiction, particularly 
of the “trashy” type, was open to grave 
criticism, but its effect was upon the 
whole beneficial, since it would lead to 
a better class of literature (cf. the Public 
Library Inquiry!). 

At the meeting of September 13, 
1895, the now familiar topic, “‘State 
Aid for Libraries,” headed the agenda. 
Librarians eyes were thus early turned 
towards legislation as a means of solv- 
ing certain existing problems and of 
advancing librarianship in the state. 

The next month, on October 11, 1895, 
the topic, “Library Cooperation and 
Specialization,” brought before the group 
for the first time the possibility of de- 
veloping a system of inter-library loans 
in the state. The trustees of the several 
libraries of the San Francisco area op- 
posed this radical idea at first, holding 
that each library should, as far as pos- 
sible, supply its own readers with books 
and not depend upon the resources of 
other libraries. They believed that inter- 
library lending would violate the legal 
rights of the users of individual libraries. 
Nevertheless, from this meeting forward 
the Association kept the discussion alive, 
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and the practice of inter-library loan 
may be said to have had its start in 
California with ideas expressed at this 
meeting. 


C. C. Young, of Lowell High School, 
San Francisco, spoke at the meeting of 
March 13, 1896, the topic being the 
“Relation of the Public School to the 
Library.” This same Mr. Young was 
called “Governor Young” a few years 
later. 


The founders of the California Li 
brary Association were bookish people; 
the many programs devoted entirely to 
the subject of books proves this con- 
clusively. Many famous literary per- 
sonages of the era were frequent guests 
of the Association. The November 1895 
meeting considered the topic, “Book 
Publishing and Bookselling in Cali- 
fornia,” and Charles A. Murdock, lead- 
ing San Francisco printer and author 
of a Backward Glance at Eighty read a 
paper upon the “Characteristics and 
Vagaries of California Printers and Pub- 
lishers.” Charles S. Greene, associate 
editor of the Overland Monthly, talked 
on “California Magazines,” and Wil- 
liam Doxey, publisher of The Lark and 
owner of the bookstore under the Palace 
Hotel, discussed “The Import Trades, 
and Notes of a Random Publisher.” 
J. S. Hutchings, publisher of Hutching’s 
Illustrated California Magazine, gave 
an account of publishing in pioneer days. 


Each year brought prominent book- 
men to take part in the programs. 
Adolphe Denzinger, who with Ambrose 
Bierce wrote The Monk and the Hang: 
man’s Daughter, spoke (in 1897) on 
“Books and Bookmen.” Robert E. 
Cowan, compiler of A Bibliography of 
the History of California, not only ap- 
peared frequently (1897, 1898, 1899, 
1901) upon the programs, but was an 
active member and an officer of the 
Association. In 1898 his topic was “An 
Account of the Bancroft Library” (In 
1906 the Bancroft Library, by then 
acquired by the University of California, 
was again discussed, by Henry Morse 
Stephens) and in 1901 Cowan spoke 
on “The Spanish Press in California.” 


ciatio 
1906, 
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Paul Elder, another San Francisco book- 
sller, in 1898 spoke on “Notable Un- 
dertakings in Publishing.” John S. Hit- 
tell, brother of Theodore H. Hittell, an 
author in his own right, and a trustee 
of the San Francisco Public Library, was 
a frequent guest speaker. F. J. Teggart, 
one of the leading California librarians 
in his early days and later a great name 
on the University of California faculty, 
participated in twelve programs between 
1896 and 1903. 


In January 1897, W. P. Kimball, rep- 
resenting an educational publishing con- 
cern, spoke on the lack of libraries in 
rural areas and the inability of people 
in these regions to have access to books. 
He was an enthusiast for traveling li- 
braries, and his name appears in this 
connection throughout the early records 
of the Association. 


No regular publication of the Asso- 
ciation was issued in the years 1895 to 
1906, but a numbered series was in- 
augurated in 1897. Publication Number 
1 was “The Relation of Libraries to the 
Higher Education,” by Professor Arley 


Barthlow Show (San Francisco, May 
1897). At the March 1899 meeting, 
President Frederick J. Teggart an- 
nounced that Public Libraries, issued by 
the Library Bureau, would devote one 
of its issues to California libraries, and 
it appeared in May 1899. In 1898 Harr 
Wagner, editor of the Western Journal 
of Education, official education journal 
of the state, offered one page of each 
number for Association news and an- 
nouncements. The secretary of the As- 
sociation became editor of the page, and 
this section is still given over to library 
interests, with Miss Mabel R. Gillis, 
State Librarian, as editor. 

Although it was not limited to mem- 
bers of the Association, the first library 
meeting to have state-wide library rep- 
resentation was held in the Senate 
Chamber in Sacramento on November 
25 and 26, 1898. The call for the meet- 
ing was issued jointly by the Associa- 
tion and the Honorable Frank L. Coombs, 
State Librarian, with the intention of 
linking the State Library with the wel- 
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fare of libraries throughout the state 
and of inaugurating a traveling library 
system. While little was apparently ac- 
complished, a basis for future coopera- 
tion between the State Library and the 
Association was laid. 


The State Library had theretofore re- 
mained aloof from the activities of the 
Association and of the ‘libraries of the 
state. The existing system of appoint- 
ing the State Librarian gave little op- 
portunity for any one but a regular 
politician to aspire to the position. With 
pressure from the Association, Mr. 
Coombs was largely able to reform the 
system. An Association-inspired bill in 
1899, Assembly No. 308, calling for a 
Board of State Library Trustees, its 
members to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to serve for graduated terms, was 
introduced and passed with Mr. Coombs’ 
endorsement. This was an important 
step in emancipating the State Library 
from political control and in turning its 
efforts into the development of library 
service in California. 


The wish of the Association to estab- 
lish a system of traveling libraries in the 
state prompted them to consider the 
formation of a special State Library 
Commission to undertake this service. 
James L. Gillis, State Librarian begin- 
ning in 1899, was interested in the idea 
but could not put it into effect without 
amending the Political Code which re- 
stricted the activities of the State Li- 
brary. Not favoring the establishment 
of a second state agency in the library 
field, the State Library administration, 
under the guidance of Judge Van Fleet, 
Code Commissioner, succeeded in amend- 
ing the Code in 1902, permitting the 
State Library to extend its service. 
Traveling libraries were inaugurated in 
1903, and out of this beginning grew 
the county libraries of today. In 1904 
Mr. Gillis addressed the Association on 
“The State Library and its Work.” Mr. 
Joy Lichtenstein (in a wire recorded in- 
terview, February 17, 1950) recalls that 
while he was President (1904 and 1905) 
he visited Sacramento for the purpose 

(Continued on page 185) 









3 heme HISTORICAL pattern of the 
California Library Association over 
the years since 1906 divides reasonably 
into two parts. Because of the persistent 
tendency of events to duplicate them- 
selves, the Association during the past 
44 years endured two sets of war years 
and post-war years with all the attendant 
problems of retrenchment, readjustment 
and extension. 


The phenomenal increase in popula- 
tion throughout the state was accelerated 
during both post-war periods, and in 
each we find librarians meeting the chal- 
lenge with more service outlets, new 
buildings, increased personnel, the or- 
ganization of new county libraries, and 
the improvement of salary scales and 
library support. 


Without belaboring the parallel too 
harshly we can trace distinct lines of 
development in librarian education, li- 
brary architecture, administration and 
service to readers. Throughout the span 
of years the basic problems of book 
selection, censorship, personnel, public 
relations, and the budget for salaries, 
books and operation regularly appeared 
on the conference programs. 


It seems fair to divide this brief his- 
tory at 1925, which marked the 30th 
anniversary of the C.L.A., as well as 
the 50th year of modern library service. 
The growth of the C.L.A. before 1926 
as revealed in the Proceedings of the 
Association provides rewarding study 
for those librarians who are interested 
in reviewing the first approaches made 
to library problems as we emerged from 
amateur to professional status. After 
1926 the Association—calm, established 
and aged 31 — settled into mature 
progress. 


The elder statesmen of the C.L.A., 
Joseph Rowell, George T. Clark and 
James L. Gillis, emerge from the records 
as flesh-and-blood personalities for those 


The C. L. A. Since 1906: 


An Essay In Retrospection 
By JOHN D. HENDERSON 
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seniors among us who were privileged of th 
to belong to the Association in their Lichte 
time. Of whatever age or field of ac dent 
tivity, members will find in these Pro- — 
ceedings the considered opinions and the = 
crystallized experience of the pioneers — 
of library service in this State. This is 
not to suggest an antiquarian pursuit; a 
it is a reminder that in most of its his ( 
tory the C.L.A. has been the chief in- ae 
strument and vehicle of library progress 

in California; in county and rural ex- Ev 
tension work, and personnel administra: | fF 1 
tion it has been an influence of national | Surin 
scope. gener 
bers ¢ 

The strength of our pioneers is ap } The 
parent when one notes the prominence | muni 
of James Gillis and the members of his list: 
staff on the early CLA programs. Their Jj the L 
presence makes clear the achievement of § “Pla 
the State Library in providing profes §j and 
sional leadership, and we are reminded § Libra 
constantly of how much we owe those § Inter 
men and women. Publ: 
In 1906 the state was divided into Ai 
four library districts, later increased to } PPS 
nine (at San Jose in 1908), then re- Mill 
duced to the present seven (by consoli- ‘Th 
dations), to facilitate administration and | ™™ 
make it possible for more librarians to 4 
meet and share their problems. District yh 
names were substituted for numbers in | 
1936. oe 
In the beginning there were from | haps 
four to eight or more meetings annually, CL. 
the last of each year being a dinner with _ 





a light program of songs and an occa 
sional theatrical piece. Beginning as an 
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whenever a welcome was extended, at folk 
first about the Bay Region, then farther J 
afield as state-wide memberships in and 
creased. Bakersfield was host in 1905, Pi 
and in 1907 the first meeting south of a 
the Tehachapi was held at Redlands, visi 
with a side trip to Pasadena. ’ 
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Membership grew from the ten 
founders of 1895 to 51 in 1896, 100 in 
1900 and 200 in 1904. Thereafter the 
increase was excellent, mostly because 
of the thorough-going energy of Joy 
Lichtenstein and his successor as presi- 
dent of CLA, James L. Gillis. As a 
matter of comparative record a few fig- 
ures of our growing pains are appro- 
priate : a 
1910, 262 individuals, 54 institutions 
1920, 772 individuals, 74 institutions 
1931, 1785 individuals, 102 institutions 
1940, 1994 individuals, 120 institutions 
1950, 2400 individuals, 153 institutions 

Even a casual recapitulation of titles 
for papers and discussions presented 
during the years since 1906 indicates the 
general thinking of the Association mem- 
bers as they gathered for their meetings. 
The librarian’s concern for his com- 
munity is apparent in this first brief 
list: “Influence of Public Opinion in 
the Library” (1908) ,““Publicity” (1913), 
“Place of the Library in a Social Survey 
and Community Life” (1915), “The 
Library in its Relation to Other Civic 
Interests” (1927), and “Know your 
Public” (1929). 

Attention to audio-visual material and 
programs dates from 1913 when Guy 
Miller, during the reading of his paper, 
“The Moving Picture in the Library,” 
remarked: “If we can take advantage in 
some way of the presentation of some 
of the best things in literature on the 
moving picture screen we ought to get 
many started in good reading who might 
not be reached in any other way.” Per- 
haps as a result of those words the 
C.L.A. prepared a film of California li- 
brary work to be shown at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in 1915 at San 
Francisco. 


More papers in the audio-visual field 
followed: “Other materials than books 
in library service: pictures, slides, films 
and phonograph records” (1914), ““Pro- 
posed radio talks” (1925), and “A story- 
teller and the radio” (1937), not to 
mention more recent discussions of tele- 
vision as aide or enemy. 


A third selection of titles shows a 
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continuing sense of social responsibility: 
“Immigrants and foreign books” (1912), 
“Prison libraries” (1917), “The library's 
share in Americanization” (1918) ,“Cen- 
sorship a library function?” (1923) and 
“What young America is thinking” 
(1929). 


We discussed standards from the very 
beginning, seeking improvement in per- 
sonnel and processes: “A system of cer- 
tification for librarians” (1908), “Li- 
brary training school” (1910), “Union 
catalogue for California” (1913), Stand- 
ards for book binding” (1914), “Stand- 
ardization of library training and certifi- 
ation of librarians in California” (1916), 
“A fatigue study (staff efficiency)” 
(1924), and “Standard lettering for 
magazine binding” (1925). 

Looking forward, with wisely critical 
enthusiasm, are the rarer ‘think pieces’: 
“A commentary of catch-words” (1917), 
“Changing government” (1924) ,““Chang- 
ing ideals of education” (1925), “Gun- 
powder women of the A.L.A.” (1939), 
“Ordeal of thinking” (1947), and ‘*The 
status of intellectual freedom” (1948). 


With this new seriousness came prob- 
lems of publicity and public relations— 
how to tell potential readers about all 
the library services, and how to main- 
tain a steady increase in library use. The 
libraries were learning the truth of 
Joseph Wheeler's comment (1913) that 
a “library is being most useful when its 
shelves are emptiest.” 


The first Constitution of the Associa- 
tion was adopted in March 1896. Until 
1935 only slight changes were made in 
it: the period for delinquent dues was 
shortened; the election of officers altered; 
and the secretary-treasurer was made a 
permanent, paid position (by the annual 
reelection of the same individual, Mrs. 
Hazel Gibson Leeper, 1922-41). 


In 1937 a new Constitution and By- 
Laws, revision of a 1935 proposal, was 
prepared. In May 1940 it was officially 
adopted, October 1944 and October 
1948 saw it amended to give us the 
document as we know it today. 


(Continued on page 186) 





Special Librarianship In California 
By EDWIN T. COMAN, JR. 


NY ACCOUNT of special librarian- 
ship in California cannot help but 
indicate the industrial, technical and 
cultural development of the area. The 
organization of special libraries in the 
railroad, oil, movie, banking and other 
industries marked the increasing im- 
portance of these activities. The roots 
of special librarianship, however, go 
back almost to the founding of the state. 


The Gold Rush brought to California 
many men of cultivation and literary 
tastes. Among these were many gradu- 
ates of Yale, Harvard and famous Euro- 
pean universities. As soon as the first 
gold excitement died down they again 
thought of books and research. This 
interest took the form of the establish- 
ment of libraries and scientific and cul- 
tural societies. Support for these activi- 
ties was drawn almost entirely from 
private sources. Thus, many of the li- 
braries mentioned by Dr. Pulling in her 
essay in this collection were in fact 
“special.” Among these, the libraries of 
the Society of California Pioneers, the 
Mechanics Mercantile Institute, and the 
California Academy of Sciences have 
maintained their identity since the Gold 


Rush. 


The pre-occupation of Californians in 
the Comstock Boom and the effects of 
the Civil War were not conducive to 
the establishment of libraries during the 
next decade. Only two libraries were 
established, the St. Andrews Society 
Library in 1863 and the San Francisco 
Law Library in 1869. 


The first library directly connected 
with business was that of the Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific which opened 
its doors in 1876. In 1879 the new San 
Francisco Chronicle building was com- 
pleted. Thomas E. Flynn, an early day 
reporter, wrote: “Whoever heard of a 
library and librarian before in pioneer 
journalism, or an onyx counter.” (Special 
Libraries Bulletin, v. 5, p. 3.) 


The development of the industries of 
the state soon led to new special libra- 
ries to serve their needs. And the tum 
of the century saw a quickening in the 
establishment of special libraries, par- 
ticularly in Southern California. The 
Los Angeles Examiner Library became 
the third special library in the city, the 
Los Angeles County Law Library and 
the Sons of the American Revolution 
Library having been founded earlier. 
Other libraries followed in rapid suc 
cession, formed either by business firms 
or as departmental libraries of colleges 
and universities. 


The Mount Wilson Observatory Li- 
brary is one of the most widely known 
special libraries connected with an edu- 
cational institution; founded in 1904, it 
became an organized collection with the 
appointment of a librarian in 1910. As 
the collection has grown, it has become 
a well-rounded collection of important 
treatises on astronomy, astrophysics and 
meteorology. The publications of other 
observatories are naturally well repre 
sented as are older works which are 
valuable contributions to the history of 
science. Notable among the library's 
holdings is a set of Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of London 
from the first issue in 1665 to date. The 
library is pleasantly located on the 
ground floor of the main office building. 
Miss Elizabeth Connor, the librarian, 
has a “public” well-versed in the litera- 
ture of the subject and _ thoroughly 
trained in the use of the library. 


A group of libraries catering to a 
small group of specialists, is the movie 
research department libraries, a type of 
special library unique to California: 
They do exact research work at break: 
neck speed; and furnish data on in 
credibly various subjects to writers, 
directors, actors, and to technicians in 
charge of costumes, properties, sets, and 
art work. 
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One of the oldest of the motion pic- 
ture company libraries is that of Para- 
mount Pictures. The library was es 
tablished in 1914 by Mrs. McGaffey, 
an old time stock actress. Mrs. Mc- 
Gaffey was play reader for Lasky Fea- 
ture films. She suggested to Cecil De- 
Mille that a collection of plays and 
stories would be useful. From the sup- 
plying of copies of plays the library ex- 
panded to giving information on every 
phase of the movie. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, Fox Films and Universal Films 
all had libraries at about this time. Many 
a call went out to the foreign exchanges 
of the movie companies for data on such 
items as bus tickets in London, police 
uniforms in Italy and similar details for 
some scenario about to go into produc- 
tion. The “dean” of the movie libra- 
rians is Miss Helen Gladys Percy, Li- 
brarian of the Paramount Pictures In- 
corporated Research Department. 


The libraries mentioned are but a 
small sample of the broad fields of ac- 
tivities served by special libraries; for 
example, no mention is made here’ of 
prisons or hospital libraries. The special 
library attempts to collect material with- 
in the narrow limits of its particular in- 
terests. Consequently, the characteristic 
spirit of cooperation among librarians is 
accentuated in the special library field. 
This has led to an active interchange of 
information between special libraries, 
public libraries and university libraries. 
A further outgrowth of this inter-de- 
pendence among special libraries has 
been the undertaking of cooperative 
projects. These projects have been spon- 
sored by the regional chapters of the 
Special Libraries Association. 


Special libraries usually have a small 
staff. Therefore, special librarians early 
felt the need for an organization where 
problems could be discussed with fellow 
librarians. These discussions could be 
particularly helpful because many spe- 
cial librarians were pioneering in new 
felds. In 1921, six special librarians 
met in the Women’s City Club in San 
Francisco, to get acquainted and lay 
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plans for an organization. The idea 
behind the meeting was that: “‘libra- 
rians working together cooperatively 
would greatly increase the effectiveness 
of each library, as well as contribute to 
the research activities of the com- 
munity.”* The following librarians com- 
prised this first group: Annette Win- 
dele, Hilda Palache, K. Dorothy Fergu- 
son, M. Lewis, Mrs. Alice Cook, Hilda 
Fliigel and Margaret Hatch. Margaret 
Hatch was elected president and Ann- 
ette Windele secretary of the group. 
Regular monthly meetings were held. 
On October of 1924, under the leader- 
ship of president K. Dorothy Ferguson, 
the group became the San Francisco 
Bay Region Chapter of Special Libraries 
Association with a membership of thirty- 
five. The chapter continued to grow in 
numbers until it now has over 230 mem- 
bers. Characteristically, special library 
groups are project conscious. In 1925 
the San Francisco chapter embarked on 
the compilation of a union list of serials 
in the San Francisco Bay Region, which 
was finally published in 1937. A sup- 
plement was brought out in 1942, and 
a second edition is now being compiled. 


The organization and growth of the 
Southern California Chapter of Special 
Libraries parallels that of the San Fran- 
cisco group. Early in February, 1922, 
the possibilities of a Special Libraries 
Association in Southern California was 
discussed by a few of the interested 
professional people. Dr. Ralph Polver, 
an instructor at the University of South- 
ern California, and a member of Special 
Libraries (National) held a meeting in 
the Realty Board Rooms on March 6, 
1922. Fourteen professional people at- 
tended. Guy E. Marion, a past presi- 
dent of the National Association, made 
an enthusiastic appeal for the formation 
of a chapter. The Special Libraries As- 
sociation of Southern California was 


* Article by Margaret Hatch in Special Library Bulletin, 


v. 7, no. 9, May, 1937. pp. 2-3. The information 
supplied by Margaret Hatch on the early days of the 
San Francisco Bay Region Chapter of the State Libraries 
Association and by Josephine B. Hollingsworth and 
Doris Stratton is gratefully acknowledged by the writer 
of this essay 
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established on April 10, 1922, with a 
membership of 35. Mrs. Vivian Smith, 
librarian of the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, was the first president. Al- 
most immediately a Union List of Peri- 
odicals Committee was appointed with 
Blanche McKown, Principal of the 
Periodicals Department of the Los An- 
geles Public Library as chairman. The 
first edition of the Union List of Peri- 
odicals appeared in 1925; the second in 
1931, and the third in 1941. The South- 
ern California Special Libraries Associa- 
tion became a chapter of the national 
Special Libraries Association in Febru- 
ary of 1927. The chapter now has over 
108 libraries represented and its more 
than 280 members are scattered from 
Honolulu to Inyokern. 


The onset of World War II found 
the special libraries in both Northern 
and Southern California actively en- 
gaged in supplying information for the 
defense effort. The cooperation among 
libraries was enhanced by the formation 
of war information centers in the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Public Li- 
braries. Libraries in the aircraft in- 
dustry organized an exchange of infor- 
mation which represented a pool of all 
their resources. 


In 1930, the San Francisco and South- 
ern California Chapters were hosts to 
the National Special Libraries Associa- 
tion in San Francisco at the Hotel Clift. 
Seventy-five members made the trip to 
the West Coast. Eastern delegates were 
impressed by the growth of special li- 
braries on the Pacific Coast. The latest 
achievement of the Southern California 
Chapter was playing host to the Special 
Libraries Association national conven- 
tion in June of 1949. Over 250 libra- 
rians from all parts of the United States 
and from Canada attended this meeting. 
The Southern California group was 
assisted in the organization of the meet- 
ing by many members of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Region Chapter. 


This cooperative effort was a natural 
one in view of the history of joint meet- 
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ings. These started in 1921 when three 
or four special librarians met at the Calj- 
fornia Library Association at Lake 
Tahoe. Since the early 1930's the two 
chapters have held a joint meeting in 
conjunction with the state library ass 
ciation meeting. When the American 
Library Association met in San Frap- 
cisco in 1947, the Puget Sound Chapter 
met with the California chapters. 


Devotion to the affairs of their Asso- 
ciation is characteristic of the special 
librarians. An unusually large propor 
tion are active both in the chapters and 
national association affairs. The special 
librarian is notably able to get things 
done efficiently and is a natural bom 
cooperator. Perhaps these traits are ac- 
quired in the course of pioneering new 
libraries and special methods and through 
close contact with business men and re- 
search workers. Whatever the cause 
may be, librarianship in California has 
been enriched by the contributions of 
special librarians. 


Librarian to have charge of 
Branches. $256 to $327. Must 
have 5 years of professional ex- 


perience, 2 of which must have 


been in charge of a department 


in a supervisory capacity. Ad: 
dress County Civil Service Office, 


242 Third Street, San Bernardino. 
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THE OLD MISSION LIBRARIES 
OF CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 144) 


Soledad from 1796 till 1821 when for 
reasons of health he retired to Santa 
Barbara. This explains how the volume 
came to this mission. 

There are five works on medicine: 
Compendio de Toda La Medicina Prac- 
tia by Laurencio Heister (Madrid, 
1752), 2 vols.; Medicina Domeéstica 
Casera (Madrid, 1786), a translation of 
the English work of William Buchan 
of Edinburgh; Cartilla de Cirujanos by 
Goulard (Madrid, 1785); Medicina 
Doméstica translated by Alceda from 
the English of Buchan (Madrid, 1798); 
and Florilegio Medicinal by Brother Juan 
de Esteyneffer, S.J. (Mexico, 1712). 

The great majority of the books of 
Old Mission Days still remaining at 
Mission Santa Barbara, close to 1000 in 
number, were the professional books of 
the padres and dealt, as might be ex- 
pected, with religious topics: the Bible, 
canon law, Franciscan history, ethics, 
patristics, dogma, liturgy, and homi- 
letics. These books, for the most part, 
are collected into a group in the main 
library room of the mission, which is the 
private library of the present Mission. 

A new type of book came to the Old 
Mission between 1868 and 1877 when 
the Franciscan Fathers, Mexican and 
Irish, conducted a college for boys within 
the Old Mission itself. Since 1896, the 
Mission has been a theological seminary 
and the greatest increase in books has 
taken place since that time till now they 
number about 30,000. While theology 
is stressed, other fields are well rep- 
resented, particularly general history, 
Spanish and Spanish American history, 
Church history, literature, biography, 
geography and languages. 

In the early part of this century, 
Very Rev. Theodore Arentz, O.F.M., 
was responsible to a great extent, for 
the development of the library. Be- 
tween the years 1932 and 1949, when 
his lamented death occurred, Father Pat- 
tick Roddy, O.F.M., S.T.D., the official 
librarian, obtained hundreds of fine vol- 
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umes on all subjects, began the indexing 
and cataloguing of the library's con- 
tents. This is now being continued by 
Father Berard Weishaar, O.F.M. The 
library is a private library and access 
is not given to readers since it is within 
the monastery enclosure. Books how- 
ever can be brought to the reception 
rooms of the mission for study when 
scholars and serious students apply. 


The Santa Barbara Mission Archives 
are distinct from the library. They are 
located within the enclosure of the 
monastery. They contain the original 
documents of the padres of the Cali- 
fornia missions between 1769 and 1885 
to the number of 3,000; also the Serra 
collection of about 8,500 pages in origi- 
nal and photographic form; photos of 
the missions of the coast and the south- 
west together with the modern Francis- 
can institutions to the number of about 
10,000; files of printed historical items 
relative to missions and friars some of 
which go back to the 1870's. Scholars 
and accredited students may do research 
in the mission parlors. The principal 
contents of the archives have been made 
known in the Calendar of Documents 
in the Santa Barbara Mission Archives 
by Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., official 
archivist since 1937. (Academy of 
American Franciscan History Publica- 
tion, Bethesda, Md. 1947.) Appoint- 
ments are necessary for the privilege of 
research. 


There is one other mission library in 
California containing original books of 
the early padres, comparable in size and 
content to that of Santa Barbara. It is 
located in the parish rectory of San 
Carlos Church, Monterey, adjacent to 
the old presidio chapel. 


The Santa Barbara Mission Library 
can lay claim to the fact that it is the 
oldest library in California which has 
been in continuous use since its estab- 
lishment in 1786 down to the present 
day, at the same locale and administered 
by the same group of persons. It is 
proposed to publish in the near future 
a list and description of the books be- 
longing to the early padres. 
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LIBRARIES OF GOLD RUSH 
CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 146) 


merce Library had increased its services 
to business men by adding such refer- 
ence works as the American Almanac, 
Niles Register, and a set of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana. The lawyers of the 
city through a loosely bound association 
had acquired their own reference collec- 
tion by purchase of a private collection 
owned by William B. Olds. This col- 
lection consisted primarily of American 
and English legal reports and an exten- 
sive patent file. 


By 1854, many classes and groups of 
San Francisco’s mixed population were 
well served by libraries. But with all 
the book resources that were available, 
the industrial classes particularly were 
not satisfied. Although the “mechanics” 
were repeatedly urged by the press and 
the membership to join the Mercantile 
Library Association, they felt that their 
needs were so specialized as to make 
mandatory the establishment of a special 
association and a library devoted to the 
promotion of technical sciences. In 1854 
a group of industrialists met to plan a 
Mechanic’s Institute and library. Leaders 
included Peter Donohue, owner of an 
iron works in the city, William Hay- 
ward, a road builder, and J. C. Lane, a 
building contractor. Their plans were 
adopted in public meeting and on De- 
cember 24 the Mechanic’s Institute be- 
came a reality. The library, with Peter 
B. Dexter as first librarian, was opened 
on March 29, 1855. Public support of 
the new library was immediate and 
within a few years it rivaled the Mer- 
cantile library in resources and in use. 


Only the transient visitor in San 
Francisco in 1855 was without ready 
access to books—and San Francisco still 
had many visitors. But even his needs 
were recognized by the owner of one of 
the city’s most popular hotels, for at 
What Cheer House, conveniently located 
at Sacramento and Leidsdorff Street, 
R. B. Woodward, proprietor, had pro- 
vided a collection of some three thou- 
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sand books—Thackeray, Dickens, Haw- 
thorne, etc.—and a file of newspapers 
and magazines gathered from the four 
corners of the earth. This library, freely 
available and asking no “membership” 
turned no man away—(but no woman 
ever entered!). It played host during 
later Gold Rush days to Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte and was used extensively 
by actors and other travelers. Even 
local townsmen found this free library 
much to their liking and became fre- 
quent users. 


But What Cheer House was the her- 
ald of a later day; free libraries lay in 
the future. By 1855, however, the Gold 
Rush was already beginning to be his 
tory. Mining towns were assuming the 
character of substantial cities and local 
governments had brought under control 
much of the passion and wildness of 
earlier days. By that date, libraries had 
won their place in the social scene. Cali- 
fornia would not go on without them. 





Paul Jordan Smith of the LOS ANGELES 
TIMES has this to say about Alice Eyre’s story 
The Famous Fremonts and Their America: 
In this book the author presents a formidable 
body of evidence, proving injustice has been 
done that remarkable man, John C. Fremont. 
From his own words at court-martial and a 
multitude of letters from statesmen, his ster 
ling character and brilliant mind is revealed, 
as well as his important service in the winning 
of California . . . Covers his explorations and 
the expansion era. The dramatic lives of the 
Fremonts from ancestors to old age are here 
(1776-1902). So well documented, yet so 
convincingly written, this book becomes a 
“must” for every “49 Centennial book shelf. 


Twenty-seven (of 400) pages are engrav 
ings and woodcuts from the Huntington 
Library collection; six large maps, an index, 
full historical reference appendix and a 
bibliography by Dean Rockwell D. Hunt. 
The price is $5.00. Autographed or unsigned 
copies may be purchased from Fine Arts 
Press, 2818 Dumfries Road, Los Angeles 64. 
Telephone VE 8-5565. ( Adv.) 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVE- 
MENT IN CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 148) 


went from San Francisco to the New- 
berry Library in Chicago and after his 
retirement spent his last years in San 
Diego. Mr. Robert Rea grew up in 
San Francisco and in the library to 
which he gave more than fifty years of 
service. He knows “The City” as ex- 
haustively as he knows his library and 
one rejoices to picture his enjoyment 
now that he has retired and can vibrate 
at will from his mountain fishing haunts 
to the rich urban flavors of “Baghdad- 
on-the-bay.”” 

n the 1880s the Oakland Public Li- 
brary- also boasted a poet as librarian 
Ina Coolbrith who was first a téach 
and then editor with Bret Harte of the 
Overland Monthly. She was the centre 
of a circle which included Edwin Mark- 
ham, Joaquin Miller and Jack London. 
Her career ended as librarian of San 
Francisco’s “Bohemian Club.” At pres- 


ent Oakland’s great hopes are centered 
on its new central building, bonds for 
which were voted in 1945. 

[The third library to become a tax- 
supported unit in a was the Los An- 


geles Public Library. | A procession of 
picturesque personafffies have gone into 
the making of this complex institution. 
Miss Mary Foy became its third libra- 
tian shortly after she graduated from 
high school. She spent a summer of 
preparation in Oakland under the tute- 
lage of Miss Coolbrith who had been a 
friend of her mother’s. Mr. Perkins in- 
structed her in his classification. In 
those days each librarian was extin- 
guished when the mayor who had ap- 
pointed her failed of reelection, so the 
somersaults of politics pitched Miss Foy 
into teaching. She is still a vivid inter- 
preter of the times when the library was 
housed in the Downey Block and pa- 
trons of the saloon downstairs came in 
to settle bets on who wrote the diction- 
ary, Noah or Daniel. 

For the first five years of the 1890s 
Tessa Kelso was librarian of the city 
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of Los Angeles in the old city hall on 
the east side of Broadway between 2nd 
and 3rd Streets. She had come from 
bookstore work in Cincinnati to salvage 
some of the stock in San Francisco after 
the “boom” went “boom.” When the 
Los Angeles city council voted the li- 
brary $10,000 to spend for books Miss 
Kelso was selected as a person who 
would know how to spend it. She had 
short hair, she often went without a hat 
and she smoked! When a minister 
prayed for her salvation she sued him 
for libel. But what a worker and origi- 
nator she proved to be. She started a 
library school to train her assistants. She 
built her book collection on the climate, 
the soil, the history and the industries 
of the community. At the inevitable 
switch in politics she resigned to go to 
New York where she was for years in 
charge of the library department of the 
Baker Taylor Company. Her latter years 
were spent in Santa Barbara where there 
is a memorial collection in the public 
library on one of the subjects in which 
she most delighted, the circus. 


Charles Fletcher Lummis who headed 
the library from 1905 to 1909 was 
another incumbent who would never 
have been suspected of being a libra- 
rian. He was many things besides— 
city editor of the Los Angeles Times, 
editor of the “Land of Sunshine” which 
he later named “Out West,” photog- 
rapher, collector of Indian and Spanish 
music, authority on the archeology of 
South America and the Southwest, pre- 
server of the California missions, author 
of some twenty books, protector of the 
Indians of Warner’s Ranch, founder 
and first director of the Southwest Mu- 
seum. He was a small man with the 
eager, responsive face of a comedian. 
The House “El Alisal’” which it took 
him years to build in a grove of big 
sycamores on the edge of the Arroyo 
Seco is now cared for by the city park 
department. Here were held the famous 
“March Hare” parties when the authors, 
singers, artists of the time used to de- 
light to celebrate his birthday. He would 
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welcome them, his guitar under his arm, 
dressed in green corduroys from Barce- 
lona, a shirt of drawn-work made by the 
Pueblo Indians, a red and white faja 
(waist-band) and a grey sombrero banded 
with braided horsehair. 


“T don’t change my face for company, 
then why my garb so long as both are 
clean.” 

Greatest of all Los Angeles librarians 
was Everett Robbins Perry, the granite 
product of Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Upon graduating from the Albany Li- 
brary School, he first worked in the 
reference room of the New York Public 
Library under Dr. John Shaw Billings. 
In his early thirties he came to Los An- 
geles on a one-way ticket to apply for 
the position of city librarian and in the 
twenty-two following years his strength 
and his energy secured the majestic 
central building and forty branches. 


What hopes go forward with our pub- 
lic libraries in their procession towards 
their next centennial in 2050 A.D. 
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COLLECTING CALIFORNIANA 
AT THE UNIV. OF CALIF. 


(Continued from page 149) 


had received them in exchange or as 
review copies. 


With the Cowan books came the most 
important titles relating to California, 
including such rarities as Johnson and 
Winter, Route Across the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Among the Spanish manuscripts 
were the Diary of Pedro Font, the Ex- 
pedition of Pedro Fages, the Explora- 
tion of Narciso Duran, the second Mis- 
sion Book of San Diego kept under the 
administration of Fray Fermin de Lasuén, 
and letters from Governor Figueroa to 
General Vallejo, 1833-1835. Many 
manuscripts in English related to govern- 
mental affairs in San Francisco, 1846- 
1848. Some thirty proclamations and 
broadsides printed at Monterey and San 
Francisco were among the greatest rari- 
ties of the Cowan collection. 


“The noteworthy and exceedingly 
valuable collection of Californiana, 
known as the Robert E. Cowan library,” 
announced the University Librarian’s 
Report of 1896-97, “was purchased and 
presented to the University by Mr. 
Collis P. Huntington. The 600 bound 
volumes, 3,300 pamphlets, and 12,000 
pages of manuscripts, Spanish and Eng- 
lish, form a mass of material so great 
and diversified, as to afford information 
about and throw light upon every fea- 
ture and period of California history 
from the earliest times to the present.” 
And the report continued aggressively, 
“Now that a broad and comprehensive 
base has been laid by the generosity of 
Mr. Huntington for a thoroughly com- 
plete library of books on California, a 
liberal endowment for its upbuilding 
would be welcome.” 


In 1894 a separate collection of works 
by California authors was begun, upon 
a foundation of 260 volumes received 
from the San Francisco Literary Exhibit, 
Columbian Exposition. Since then con- 
verted effort has been made to secure 
copies of every book written by a resi- 
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dent of California, whether or not he 
is native born. There is also a separate 
collection of California fiction, poetry, 
and drama, now numbering approxi- 
mately four thousand volumes. 


The state and University are much 
indebted to collectors Taylor and Cowan 
and to Collis P. Huntington as donor 
of the Cowan collection. They gave the 
impetus to collecting Californiana which 
brought the University to purchase the 
great library of Hubert Howe Bancroft 
in 1906. The several collections were 
wisely consolidated by the University in 
the Bancroft Library, and together they 
comprise the preeminent collection of 
Californiana and Pacific Coast history 
extant. With the other institutional 
collections of less antiquity in the state, 
at the State Library, the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and in other 
library centers, we are provided with 
extraordinarily rich materials relating to 
the history of the region. 


BOOKS 


OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 
ways at your service. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES IN CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from page 153) 


means and methods for keeping them 
in touch with each other professionally 
and with management. There are also 
signs—and this collection of essays is 
one—that school librarians are coming 
back into closer touch with other pro- 
fessional librarians. We think with 
pleasure of such supervisors as Miss 
Jasamine Britton of Los Angeles, Miss 
Margaret Girdner of San Francisco and 
Miss Jessie Boyd of Oakland, and Miss 
Jewel Gardner of Sacramento. 


Professionalism in the school library 
field in California expresses itself in 
working for higher credentials for school 
librarians and in the publication of the 
specialized Bulletin of the School Library 
Association of California. Though much 
is being accomplished, much remains for 
young librarians to do. Improvement 
of training in university schools of edu- 
cation and in library schools is needed 
in order to prepare librarians properly 
for this work. More school librarians 
should join the California Library Asso- 
ciation, thus to enlist the support of 
other California librarians in the work 
of school librarianship. 


Southern California early formed a 
school librarians’ association, and an 
association was established in northern 
California in 1915, when the National 
Education Association met in San Fran- 
cisco. These two groups combined into 
a state association in 1935, with meet- 
ing places alternating between the north 
and south. The Association’s Profes- 
sional Committee and its committees 
concerned with legislation, administra- 
tion, and credentials have done good 
work. Currently a project is under way 
to secure an adequate state advisory 
service for school libraries. Elementary 
school library service is also under con- 
sideration. Writers on education are 
becoming more concerned with the 
school library, and school librarians more 
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and more study, discuss, and comment 
upon the objectives of education and 
the methods of realizing them. The 
school library is receiving more adequate 
attention from the ALA and from the 
State Library. Cooperation with other |. 
brarians and educational groups through. 
out the state and nation is becoming 
increasingly essential. 


How much remains to be done! At 
a recent school meeting, an earnest and 
professionally well informed school sy 
perintendent who was about to draw an 
eighth grade class into his elementary 
school building proposed that he clos 
his library in order to provide sufficient 
classroom space! He cheerfully reported, 
when questioned, that he had several 
large storage closets for his books. Under 
such pressures we come to realize how 
much we have gained and how far we 
yet have to go in developing school 
library service in the state. 


COMPTON'S 
for 1950 


To keep in touch with modern times 
—to meet the ever increasing library 
reference needs—genuine continuous 
revision adds 360 pages to the 1950 
COMPTON’S—complete refolio. The 
famous Fact-Index (section in back 
of each volume) has been completely 
reset and expanded to include many 
new entries. No increase in price— 
greatest value ever offered. 

Write for information to: 


W. L. McGOWEN, District Mor. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WEST COAST OFFICE 
1709 W. 8th St. Los Angeles 17 
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AMES L. GILLIS AND THE 
COUNTY LIBRARY SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 158) 


branch library sign, and the gradual 
realization of statewide library service 
reaching out through county, municipal, 
and other local agencies. Out of these 
meetings also came strong loyalties and 
lifelong friendships among the county 
librarians and between them and the 
State Library staff. It was a fellowship 
centered in the person of James L. Gillis, 
who lives yet in the memories of pioneer 
county library workers as the life, wis- 
dom, and strength of the county library, 
the central figure in the conception, 
establishment, and development of the 
system so widespread and essential today. 
It was all of this that gave to us, and 
to the other pioneer county librarians, 
uch pride in our accomplishments; it 
was all of this that made California's 
library system a model and subject of 
itudy for other states and even for 
other countries. 


Serving... 
The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 
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Bindery — 
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BOOKS 


When purchasing books, we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, 
both Adult and Juvenile, at 
Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, 
to all publications. We solicit 
your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
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Div. of The American News Company, Inc. 


657 Howard Street 
San Francisco 5, California 
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EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIAN- 
SHIP IN CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from page 162) 


the establishment of a School of Libra- 
rianship on a graduate basis with im- 
mediate provision of a full-time director 
and the later appointment of additional 
faculty to take care of a proposed two 
year curriculum. Already the students 
were almost entirely college graduates. 
Except for one full-time instructor in 
Cataloging and the expense of lecturers 
and supplies, the cost of operating the 
department was being borne by the Li- 
brary. This new school was approved 
almost unanimously by the University 
Academic Senate, and the Chairman was 
later appointed Director. Provision for 
a second year advanced instruction was 
not made until 1928-1929; but approval 
had been understood when the Director 
returned from a year of teaching at the 
University of Michigan and when in 
1928 Miss Coulter joined the staff full 
time. As recommended by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, a Certi- 
ficate in Librarianship, rather than a 
second bachelor’s degree was given at 
the completion of the first year’s work, 
and an M.A. in librarianship for ad- 
vanced study. 


First year enrollment was limited to 
fifty students, selected from applicants 
having full graduate standing and su- 
perior college records. Gradually the 
first year curriculum was enlarged, 
varied, and provided with electives. The 
School’s graduates began to participate 
in instruction — Katherine Anderson, 
Peyton Hurt, Jessie Boyd, John D. Hen- 
derson, and Fulmer Mood being among 
these. The teaching program was also 
enriched by the presence of Frances 
Clarke Sayers, Doris Gates Hall, Leona 
Garvey, and Evelyn Steel Little; and in 
advanced work, the seminars of the 
regular faculty were supplemented by 
courses given by Leon Carnovsky, John 
Boynton Kaiser, and others. 


From 1936 to 1941, to meet a demand 
among untrained college graduates in 
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California libraries for instruction in the 7 
Los Angeles area, the courses in the firs 

semester of the basic curriculum wer of enc 
offered at UCLA in such a way that more ¢ 
they could be completed in any two con: } ciation 
secutive seven week summer sessions. | Presid 
Students finishing them could then come | tion b 
to Berkeley for the second semester. | which 
Helen E. Haines and Sydney B. Mitchell } Gillis’ 
taught the first courses, being followed edge, 
in succeeding summers by other mem: } tense 
bers of the regular faculty and by Wil } Califc 
liam H. Carlson, Blanche McCrum, J Librar 
Homer Halvorson, and Olive Swain, all | Librat 
of whom had taken their master’s de- provi 





grees at the Berkeley school. 





During and immediately after the 
War enrollment was greatly reduced 
and advanced work was even less in 
demand. However, in the announce- 
ment of the school for 1945-1946 the 
names of Carleton B. Joeckel and Don- 
ald Coney appeared as Professors of 
Librarianship. At the end of that aca- 
demic year I retired as Dean, and Miss 
Sisler completed her many years of suc: 
cessful teaching. With the appointment 
of J. Perriam Danton as Dean, a new 
era has begun, but one too recent to be 
recorded as history. 
























Up to the change of administration 
in 1946, almost a thousand students had 
received certificates or master’s degrees. 
The reputation of the school, however, 
rests upon the quality of its graduates, 
many of whom occupy positions of nav 
tional importance, notably but not ex: 
clusively in scholarly libraries. 


















The history of education for librarian 
ship in California evidences trends which 
are national rather than peculiar to 
California: the migration of education 
for librarianship from public and state 
libraries to universities, and the increas 
ing emphasis upon college education and 
upon degrees. What librarians, like 
educators before them, may fail to rec’ 
ognize is that degrees will ultimately be 
valued for the education they represent 
rather than as letters of the alphabet in 
various combinations. 
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THE GENESIS OF C.L.A. 
(Continued from page 171) 

of encouraging Mr. Gillis to participate 
more actively in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. In 1906 James L. Gillis became 
President. This cinched close coopera- 
tion between the State Library and CLA, 
which has continued to this day. Mr. 
Gillis’ personality, his political knowl- 
edge, courage and energy, and his in- 
tense interest in developing libraries in 
California, backed by the California 
Library Association, set up the County 
Library system as an effective means of 
providing state-wide library service. 


202 Tenth Street 





CELLO BUCK ° 


DURO TUFF ° 
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At the June meeting of 1905 the 
Association was addressed by Librarian 
of Congress Herbert Putnam whose 
Honorary Membership in CLA dates 
from that event. The affairs of Cali- 
fornia librarianship have ever since been 
of interest to the national library. 

To the early Association and its 
leaders we owe a great debt of gratitude 
and admiration for their insight and 
interest in seeking means of promoting 
libraries and library service in Cali- 
fornia, and for their earnestness and 
application in making these programs 
work. 
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THE C.L.A. SINCE 1906: 
(Continued from page 173) 


From the amateur discussion group, 
of the days before and just after the 
first World War, came the integrated, 
professional, business-like organization 
of today, united to improve library 
standards and condition by joint action 
and by legislation. Despite a natural 
concentration upon things Californian 
there is a healthy tendency to cooperate 
with similar organizations, both local and 
national. 


In 1921, after a long tour of district 
meetings, President Cornelia Provines 
found that there was a widespread lack 
of knowledge on the part of the in- 
dividual library and librarian, of libra- 
rianship in the State as a whole. The 
words of Henry Bradshaw possibly ex- 
plain the state of mind of the average 
librarian in those years. The famous 
Englishman wrote: “The most delightful 
thing in the world is to have people 
coming to you for help . . . My primary 
duty as librarian is, of course, rather to 
help scholars in their work to the best 
of my power than to pursue any favorite 
investigations of my own.” 


Eventually that thoughful, ivory-tower 
ideal gave way before the dynamics of 
library extension, wider community ser- 
vice and adult education, especially in 
rural areas. Earlier the annual meeting 
foreshadowed the new tradition. Presi- 
dent Perry’s address in 1917 was a 
stimulating plea for action: “Libraries 
are the circulatory system of ideas, and 
as such it is our contribution to the 
present hour that we learn more and 
more to make only the best circulate and 
to reach to every community and to 
every brain . .. When we turn our eyes 
away from the technical to the purely 
human and social element in librarian- 
ship we are obliged to confess that not 
yet have we fulfilled our possibilities, 
not yet succeeded in making a universal 
appeal.” 


In July 1917 the Association mourned 
the death of State Librarian James L. 
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Gillis. Later, at the 30th annual con 
vention, Joseph C. Rowell, first presi 
dent of the C.L.A., said in praise of 
Mr. Gillis: “The directing of the State 
and the inauguration and development 
of the wonderful county library system 
by him and his able co-workers unified 
the entire field and brought many hun- 
dreds into our numbered ranks.” 


After 1925 the C.L.A. faced the 
problems of other years (now repeated 
by the duplication of events in the 
world) with increased authority and 
purpose. There was not much improve- 
ment in the basic problems—budget per. 
sonnel and publicity; but one could see 
considerable change in physical condi- 
tions—buildings, lighting, furnishings, in 
administration (there was a new sense 
of responsibility abroad) and, to a lesser 
degree, in better circulation and exten- 
sion services—lectures, music, films and 
radio. 


A brief comparative study of the 
years from 1936 to 1941 should be 
considered as this paper nears its con- 
clusion: Individual dues during the 
period rose from $1853.00 to $2801.55 
and institutional fees from $485.00 to 
$625.00. Handbook expenses rose from 
$519.49 to $794.71 because of the in- 
crease in size, format and numbers 
printed, but with added advertising in- 
come the average net cost was about 
$300.00. ‘““*The Committee's study (1941 
Finance Committee aided by Jean 
Casad), reveals that the mounting ex: 
penditures have been occasioned by an 
increasing activity of the Association: 
an official publication, the Bulletin, the 
new Constitution and By-Laws which jf 
provide an enlarged Executive Board, a 
more democratic representation of the 
membership in balloting, and a stronger § 
District organization.” 


C.L.A. history makes it clear that li 
brary progress in the State has been 
conditioned by developments in other 
fields: public administration, architec’ 
ture, personnel administration, and 
communication. 
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Through membership in the C.L.A. 
librarians have been brought into con- 
tact with leaders in government, indus- 
try and education, as well as with the 
creative writers of our time. Because 
of war, depression, and inflation, and 
other economic disturbances librarians 
have been drawn into the main stream 
of current events in their personal lives 
is well as in their professional work. 
With this intensification of experience 
and service the library profession is more 
dosely identified with California's early 
development and history. 


The forward course of California's 
history is recorded in the books in our 
libraries: it will never be known how 
much of that progress is indebted to 
library service, nor how much that ser- 
vice is indebted to the C.L.A. Those 
of us who have watched the Association 
nature will be forgiven if we claim for 
wr professional associates a permanent 
jlacee among the influences that have 
nade California a great State. 


The new, SECOND edition 


of the “librarians” classic’ by 


HELEN E. HAINES 
Living with Books 


The Art of Book Selection 


Living with Books has established itself 
among librarians, readers’ advisers, and 
leaders of discussion and study groups 
as the best-written, most authoritative 
introduction to book selection available 
anywhere. 

While retaining the four basic divi- 
sions of the first edition, Miss Haines 
has replaced out-of-date titles with new 
ones, illustrated her text with fresh 
materials, provided recent information 
about printing and publishing tech- 
niques and cited the new publications 
in the library field. 


$5.00 Pp. xiv + 514 June, 1950 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway New York 27 


THE OLD RELIABLES 


MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; Map Bond— 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sel! 
at 75¢. Specify width wanted, 4, %, 1, 2, 3 inches. 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. In tins, 
Gallon $2.75; Quart $1.00. In glass, Gallon $3.00; Quart $1.20. 

RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 
tion. Light weight only—six sizes. Price list on application. 

BOOK LACQUER: For lacquering your book backs. A Western-made 
product for Western users. Economical in price and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $4.60; Quart $1.75; 


Pint $1.25. 


MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 
preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 
$10.00; Quart $3.00; 4 ounces $1.50. 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. 


Los Angeles 21 





OUR AUTHORS 


REVEREND MAYNARD GEIGER, 
O.F.M., Ph.D. Archivist of the Old 
Mission Santa Barbara, is a direct de- 
scendant of the Churchmen-Scholars 
who were preservers of books and manu- 
scripts in the Middle Ages and who 
were later transmitters of Old World 
civilization to the new. 


MARY BARMBY and CORNELIA 
D. PROVINES represent the dauntless 
band of librarians who were discovered, 
inspired and scattered like missionaries 
into all kinds of library work by James 
L. Gillis. They are the library sisters of 
Anne Hadden, Susan T. Smith, Elizabeth 
Madison, May Dexter Henshall, Stella 
Huntington, Edna Yelland, Eleanor Hitt 
Morgan, Harriet Eddy, Sarah McCardle, 
Mabel R. Gillis and perhaps a score 
more. Mary Barmby was Alameda 
County Librarian from November, 1910, 
until October 31, 1941 when she retired. 
Miss Provines was Stanislaus County 
Librarian, January 1, 1912 to December, 
1919, and Sacramento County Librarian 
January 1, 1920 until June 30, 1943, 
when she retired. 


ELIZABETH MADISON is a Char- 
ter Member, now by retirement an 
Honorary Member, of the School Li- 
brary Association of California, and an 
Honorary Member of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians. She was 
Librarian of Oakland High School, 1912 
to 1917, and Supervisor of Libraries for 
the Oakland Public Schools from 1917 
to 1948. 


SUSAN T. SMITH was Reference 
Librarian at the State Library, 1908- 
1921, before heading the Sacramento 
and Berkeley Public Libraries in suc- 
cession. 


JOHN D. HENDERSON was Refer- 
ence Librarian, Kern County Free Li- 
brary, 1930-33, Librarian, 1933-37. Field 
Representative of California State Li- 
brary, 1937 to 1944 when he went to 
the Los Angeles County Library. He 
assumed charge as Librarian, January, 
1947. 
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HOWARD M. ROWE, since 1944 
Librarian of City and County Public 
Library Santa Barbara, was Law Libra- 
rian and Assistant Librarian of the 
University of Idaho, 1935-38, Librarian 
of the Coalinga H.S. District Library, 
Coalinga, California. Member, Planning 
Committee of Public Libraries Division, 
A.L.A., and Public Libraries Division 
Counselor to A.L.A. 


ALTHEA WARREN began her 
career as librarian in Chicago. In 1914 
she reorganized the San Diego Public 
Library, and was Librarian there until 
1925 when she went to Los Angeles 
Public Library as Assistant. She was 
Librarian from 1933 to 1947, and Presi- 
dent of A.L.A. in 1943. 


SYDNEY B. MITCHELL '’s long ex- 
perience as a librarian began at McGill 
University and ended as Director of the 
University of California Library School. 
His career as authority on gardening 
and author of Garden books goes on. 
The California Horticultural Society 
Journal is currently publishing a bio 
graphical sketch of Mr. Mitchell. 


EDITH M. COULTER, who retired 
in June, 1949, Professor of Librarian: 
ship, University of California, Berkeley, 
has had a most active influence on Cali- 
fornia libraries. Our September, 1949, 
Bulletin contains a sketch of some of 
her activities by John Barr Tompkins. 


EDWIN T. COMAN, Jr., now Li 
brarian, Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford, was, from 1933 to 1936 As 
sistant, Claremont Colleges Library. 


HAZEL PULLING is now teaching 
at the University of Florida Library 
School. Her California Library years 
were spent as Instructor, San Jose State 
College, Library Training Class, and 
University of Southern California Li- 
brary School, 1940-49. 


LAWRENCE C. POWELL, Libra 
rian, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Director of the William An- 
drews Clark Memorial Library, and now 
President of the California Library As 
sociation, needs no_ introduction tc 
Bulletin readers. 
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Whatever your needs... 


CHARGING DESKS 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
41 First Street 
San Francisco 5 


711 S. Olive Street 
Los Angeles 14 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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ADDING MACHINES TYPEWRITERS 


we have no reason 
to recommend anything but 
machines and systems. 
We make them all 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


PROMPT Sb ee Library School of 
icago University, in addition 

EFFICIENT twelve courses offered for the Sanaa 
SERVICE Session, June 27-September 3, will hold 
its fourteenth conference on the Reports 
of the Public Library Inquiry, August 
8 to 13th. A special leaflet describing 

the program is available on request. 


An Institute on Government Publica 
tions will be held at the University of 
California, Berkeley, Oct. 26, 27, 28, 
sponsored by the School of Librarian- 
ship, the State Documents Committee, 
California Library Association, and the 
Extension Division, UC. Both State and 
Federal publications will be considered. 
Roy B. Eastin, Supt. of Documents, E 


5 Government Printing Office, Washing- 
i E V I N - O N S ton, D. C. will be among oun - 
ticipating. Registration limited. Apply, 

B O O K S T O R EK with check for $5.00, seulineation a 2 
SACRAMENTO. 14 and dinner, to Miss Helen V. Hammars- A 


berg, Dept. of Institutes, Univ. Ext., 
UC, Berkeley. 


titles ¢ 


Librarians: 


% The cost of new books is high. 


% The cost of rebinding your old books is, 
by comparison, low; then too, your old 
books when rebound by us will outwear 
several new copies. 


It is, therefore, very much cheaper to 
rebind your worn copies than it is to 
replace them with new ones. 


SHIPMENTS RETURNED IN THIRTY DAYS 


Foster & Futernick Co. 
LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
We Know How 
444 BRYANT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 





For your business, technical, medical, vocational and hobby books 


a 
Vaceyf S$ Offer 
You some real 


ADVANTAGES 


1. A stock on hand of scientific books worth over 
$500,000.00 that cannot be matched in number of 
titles or quantity of stock west of New York. 


2A superior wholesale service handled by experts that is famed for its speed and 
eficiency. 


3. A classified yearly check list of all books published ia the fields of science, giving 
author, title, publisher, and price. 


4a bi-monthly bulletin that reviews all the new books issued during the preceding 
two months that keeps you informed of ai/ the books of science. 


5. Competitive discounts, of course. 


64 unique store that has been designed for your pleasure and comfort while browsing 
through all the books on science. 


ee Al the books of ail the sciences issued by ail the 
publishers are available at 


: a 
SPECIALISTS IN 
WCE, MEDICAL AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 
S 


551 MARKET STREET AN FRANCISCO 5 CALIF. 
Where Sutter meets Sansome 
In the heart of Downtown -San Francisco - Phone GArfield 1-4687 





STANFORD'S CALIFORNIANA 


The Stars of Our List 1946-50 


HISTORIC SPOTS IN CALIFORNIA 
Mildred Brooke Hoover and H.E.and E.G.Rensch $5.00 


CALIFORNIA LANDMARKS 
James D. McClure $3.00 


CALIFORNIA STEPPING STONES 
Robert Kingery Buell $3.00 


MOTHER LODE ALBUM 
Otheto Weston $5.00 


GOLD, GUNS & GHOST TOWNS 
W. A. Chalfant $3.00 


MISSION TALES Sixty cents each, 

Helen M. Roberts Set of 21, boxed, $10.00 
THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA 

Walter Colton 

Edited by Marguerite Eyer Wilbur $5.00 


THE LIVES OF WILLIAM HARTNELL 
Susanna Bryant Dakin $5.00 


SAM WARD IN THE GOLD RUSH 
Edited by Carvel Collins $3.50 


CABLE CAR JOEY 
Naomi and Loren MacCabe $1.95 


And the Star of Your Own California Library Association 


**x CALIFORNIA LOCAL HISTORY 
extensive bibliography—more than 5,000 entries 
—of the most useful works on the Centennial 
State. To be published this summer. About 650 
pages. 7 x 10 in. $10.00 
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LIBRARY BOOKS... 


For more than 50 years, Vroman’s has 
supplied the books of all publishers to 
leading libraries throughout the Western 
states. The result is that we feel we have 
a real understanding of library needs and 
desires and have a real interest in solving 
library problems through prompt and de- 


tailed attention to orders. 





Now we are more fully stocked and 
better equipped than ever before—eager 


to extend the same courteous service to 





new customers that we have offered old 


friends for many years. 


Requests for discount schedules and 
quotations will be given prompt attention. 
Orders will be filled immediately from the 
largest stock of trade books in the West, 


located in our warehouse in Pasadena. 
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A. C. VROMAN, INC. 


383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA 











University of Minnesota Library 
Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 
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en Niay 15th: became our exclusive representatives in the States of 
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HUNTTING PREBOUNDS 
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¢ Illustrated Spring Juvenile Catalog 
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